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overnment, labor and industry 


share the responsibility for jobs 


HERE’S too much loose talk about “industry’s responsibility” 
for postwar jobs. Government and labor share the responsibility 
equally with industry, and there are not going to be jobs if any 
one of the three shirks or fails. 


Industry has to have an investment of $8000 in factory, machinery 
and training to provide one average job and has to keep on re-invest- 
ing if the job is to continue. Industry can make the $8000; it is gov- 
ernment’s responsibility to provide tax laws that let industry keep 
enough of it—not to make fortunes but fo provide the jobs. 


Labor’s responsibility is to encourage workmen to produce effi. 
ciently which is the only way a workman can be more valuable and 
at the same time reduce the cost of what he produces. The lower the 
cost of what you make, the more people there are who can buy it and 
the greater your value; the more who buy it, the better and more 


secure your job and pay. 


Industry’s responsibility is to earn the money which must be re- 
invested in modern tools which let a man earn more, at lower produc: 


tion cost with less fatigue. 


Industry has invested and will continue to invest mil. 
lions of its own money to fulfill its responsibility for 
jobs. The next step is up to its two partners. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASE! 


‘rom roll-up screens fo shoe soles 
to bags for oil—if's Koroseal 


oroseal is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


OROSEAL is so flexible it will 

make screens that can be rolled 

p like window shades; it wears so 

bng it will make shoe soles that out- 

car the uppers . . . these are typical 

the many uses that will be made of 
his new B, F. Goodrich material. 


Before the war Koroseal was be- 
nning to be used as a coating on 
busehold and clothing articles to make 
em permanently waterproof. But now 
can also be made in flexible strands 
at resist sunlight and age itself — 


be woven int , i -lastin 
woven snto screens onger-lasting 


belts and suspenders, women’s hats that 
can be worn in the rain. 

Koroseal can be made in transparent 
or colored sheets, too — greaseproof, 
easy-to-dispose-of packages for oil, for 
soups and meats; or in thicker sheets 
for many industrial uses: Koroseal is 
proof against almost every acid, as well 
as against water and oils. 

Koroseal’s resistance to sun as well 
as moisture, and its light weight, will 
make it ideal for tents, hunting and 
sports clothing, awnings, children’s 
play suits. Upholstery fabric coated 


with Koroseal for porches and lawns 
will be rainproof. 

Koroseal can be made in any shape 
or form, any color, any degree of hard- 
ness. So many things will be made of 
Koroseal, for so many home, outdoor, 
clothing and industrial uses, that 
articles made of it will be labeled, to 
make it easy for you to identify. There 
is only one Koroseal and it is made by 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Koro- 
seal Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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24 hours a day... 


This truck handles billets in units up to 5 tons in 
skid boxes. Its use saves much time and manpower 
in war production. It is part of a well thought out 
material handling system. Articles describing 
modern handling methods appear regularly in 
STORAGE BATTERY POWER. Write for sample 
copy if you do not already receive it. 


Iitustrated above is a material-han- 
dling job for which trucks must be 
kept on duty 24 hours a day, every 
working day. It is the kind of job in 
which battery industrial trucks excel 
because of their dependability and 
economy. 

With batteries exchanged two or 
three times a day, the truck is kept 
continuously supplied with power. 
While one battery is being charged, 
another operates the truck. 

The truck starts instantly, acceler- 
ates smoothly; operates quietly; gives 
off no fumes; consumes no power dur- 
ing stops. Thus, it makes efficient use 
of power, and the current used for 
charging its batteries is the lowest- 
cost power available. Its electric- 
motor drives have a minimum of 
wearing parts and are inherently sim- 
ple and trouble-free. 

A battery industrial truck is most 
dependable and most economical 
when powered by Edison Alkaline 
Batteries. With steel cell construc- 
tion, a solution that is a natural pre- 
servative of steel, and a fool-proof 
principle of operation, they are the 
most durable, longest lived, and most 
trouble-free of all types of batteries. 
Edison Storage Battery Division of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, 
New Jersey. 
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“WHY WE OLD TIMERS 
SPECIFY EDISONS” 


A Typical Example of 
Alkaline Battery Dependability 


“I have been reading some 
interesting stories about Edi- 
son Alkaline Batteries,” writes 
a general foreman of mainte- 
nance of a mid-west air depot, 
“and I believe I can top them 
all. In 1917, two industrial 
trucks and four Edison bat- 
teries were delivered to this 
field. They were in continuous 
operation until 1927, at which 
time they were no longer 
needed. 

“The four batteries were dis- 
charged and placed in a ware- 
house with the trucks, where 
they remained for ten years. 
In 1937, the trucks and bat- 
teries were brought out. The 
batteries were given a good 
cleaning and had their solu- 
tion changed. Then they were 
returned to service in the 
trucks, where they did a swell 
job until the spring of 1943. 

“The long life of those four 
batteries is one of the reasons 
why we old-timers specify 
Edisons for our new trucks.” 


Wort. 


ALKALINE BATTERIES 


| McK. Gillingham ¢ Marketing, Phyllis Whit 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


hat the “Chance” Means 


Reports are circulating that the New 
Deal is Organizing. to “recapture the 
wernment’—that as the businessmen 
ieave the capital, New Dealers will move 
ck into positions of influence and au- 
rity. 
Othe much is true. President Roose- 
yt is on the fence. He is aay to 
jump either way—back toward the New 
Deal, forward toward a more conserva- 
tive, free enterprise saa hy. 
Whether or not Roosevelt decides to 
resurrect the New Deal will depend, in 
part, on industry’s reaction to the an- 
nounced decision to give business its 
head on reconversion (pace 15). 
Between now and November, Ad- 
ministration spokesmen will make much 
of the statement that business is get- 
ting its long-awaited chance. If busi- 
ness fails to pick up the ball, if it can 
be painted as lacking confidence in its 
ibility to provide jobs, opportunity, 
«curity, this will be the cue for a swing 
back to the New Deal philosophy—more 
pump priming, more government con- 
trol—by Roosevelt and his advisers. 


Hlections—and After 


Obviously, business won’t have a 
chance to show what it can do between 
now and elections. The wraps won't 
come off until after the end of the 
European war, and even if that is only 
weeks away, business won’t have time 
to turn around. 

As far as election strategy is con- 
cemed, the payoff will not be in actual 
performance, but in the general impres- 
sion of confidence and competence that 
business manages to get across to the 
public. 

Over the long pull, the decision as to 
whether or not business can steer its 
own boat will be based on actual per- 
formance—in terms of jobs and wages, 
goods and services, 


Postwar Prescription 


Whether business or government acts 
as banker for the postwar economy, the 
tules of the game are likely to change. 
Washington’s postwar planners—their 
ranks include not only New Dealers but 
practical politicians, and private inter- 
cst—are pretty well ey that, in order 
to tick smoothly, the U. S. economy 
must be geared to a national income of 
between $120,000,000,000 and $140,- 
000,000,000 (in contrast to $83,300,- 
000,000 in 1929, $70,800,000,000 in 
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1939, and an estimated $158,000,000,- 
000 in 1944). To sustain this level 
of income, they think the U. S. will 
have to have: 

(1) A level of business activity far 
above prewar in almost every field. (The 
service trades, particularly, are marked 
for expansion. The major durable goods 
industries and the construction industry 
are being told that they must operate 
at a level high enough to take up most 
of the slack left by the cancellation of 
war contracts.) 

(2) A revamped tax structure which 
will discourage savings, encourage spend- 


ing and investment in productive enter- 
prises. (To the Washington planners, 
this means lower corporate and excise 
taxes, lower income taxes for the lowest 
and lower-middle income groups, con- 
tinued high taxes for upper-middle and 
upper incomes.) 

(3) A high level of farm income, 
which probably will have to be under- 
written by government price supports 
and further insured through production 
controls and such devices as the food 
stamp plan for disposal of surpluses. 

(4) eiended export trade, particu- 
larly of agricultural products and heavy 


Resistance of the House coalition 
of Republicans and southern Demo- 
crats to virtually any expansion or 
liberalization of unemployment com- 
pensation laws affecting war workers 
may prove to be a boomerang. 

If the House votes, as many ex- 
pect it will, to stand by its confer- 
ence committee in opposition to 
including some 3,500,000 federal 
workers as eligible for unemployment 
compensation and providing “go 
home” pay for war workers, efforts 
to give any additional relief to civilian 
workers will collapse for the present. 
e Bill to Be Split—Plans are practi- 
cally ready to divide the Senate- 
passed George bill into two sections, 
adopt the general provisions creating 
the Office of War Reconversion, 
and let the controversial unemploy- 
ment compensation provisions go 
over until after election day. 

If this happens, the supporters of 
the liberal Kilgore-Murray bill, de- 
cisively beaten by the present ma- 
jorities in both House and Senate, 
may be able to stage a strong come- 
back in a postelection showdown on 
whether the federal government 
should fix the standards and assume 
the burden of greatly increased un- 
employment compensation benefits 
or leave it to the states. 
© Protests E —Many mem- 
bers, however, foresee a flood of de- 
mands from individual workers when 
the German phase of the war ends: 
Should the Germans collapse before 
the unemployment compensation 
legislation is again taken up, which 
is almost a certainty, these personal 
demands from suddenly unemployed 
persons might be sufficient to swing 


House Vote May Boomerang 


the balance in Congress to the Kil- 
gore measure. 

@ Disposal Bill Set—Meanwhile, the 
second conversion measure—the bill 
detailing plans for disposing of bil- 
lions of dollars of surplus war prop- 
erty—should become law within the 
next week or so. Agreement by the 
Senate-House conference committee 
on the widely diverse Senate and 
House bills was reached this week. 
Surplus Property Administrator 
W. L. Clayton won on numerous 
points but failed to gain a clear-cut 
victory on his proposal of a single 
administrator to handle all disposal, 
and he still may quit. 

The biggest victory in the Senate- 
House squabble was won by War 
Food Administrator Marvin Jones. 
He had secured provisions in both 
Senate and House bills giving him 
authority to sell rapidly accumulat- 
ing farm surpluses on world markets 
at world (rather than domestic) 
prices. State Dept. opposition, plus 
that of cotton textile mills, resulted 
in elimination by the conference 
committee of the entire provision. 

Jones rushed to the capitol, sold 

the conference group on the neces- 
sity of a two-price system for farm 
commodities after the war, and se- 
cured complete reversal. 
@ Broad Authority—While the meas- 
ure bars reimportation of any goods 
sold below domestic prices and will 
provide for a subsidy on cotton tex- 
tiles manufactured in the U. S. and 
sold abroad, it will otherwise give 
Jones almost unlimited authority to 
sell the government-owned cotton 
and food for export at any price he 
decides. 


That’s the voice of the PENN Relay ...the only 
sound to reveal the presence of this automatic 
servant. You don’t hear that faint “click” as 
the contacts close... but to your oil burner, 
gas burner or stoker, it’s a relayed command: 
“More heat!” 


Of course you’ve felt no chill. But the PENN Room Thermostat has de- 
tected a slight drop in temperature and flashed the message to the relay— 
long before you could sense a change. In a twinkling, the lost heat is re- 
stored. Then another signal from the thermostat ... another click as the 
relay contacts open... and, immediately, your heating plant shuts down. 


That’s the end of the cycle — for now. But it will repeat again and again, 
through day and night, so that you will enjoy maximum comfort with 
minimum fuel consumption. 


It’s the same with ai] PENN automatic controls .. . all give long-life, 
maximum service. So whatever your control problem . . . in heating, re- 
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rial goods. (To get this, the 
the U. S. will have to extend cred- 
gad, and take imports to balance 
ts-even if these must go into 
es of strategic materials instead 
into immediate consumption.) 
s) Wider social security and unem- 
ment insurance benefits. 
‘) A minimum of restraints on free 
tition. (The Washington angle 
that this will necessitate a vigorous 
ign against monopoly and gov- 
nt encouragement—perhaps even 
ssidizi f small business.) 
Local, state, and federal public 
ks ptograms, which would be held to 
minimum of essential road building, 
clearance, and similar jobs as long 
times were good, —— up when 
economy started to falter, 


a7 
icing Surprise for OPA 


A solid policy on pricing of recon- 
sion othe “i still to a arrived at. 
sbody was more surprised than OPA 
hen War Mobilization Director James 
Bymes announced that “one practical 
to handle reconversion pricing 
uid be to “authorize a percentage 
mease Over earlier prices for articles 
hich have been out of production for 
me time” (page 17). Brynes, who re- 
wed that a formula is being worked 
departed entirely from the text 
the memorandums which OPA had 
epared for him. 
ming from the White House, 
ymes’ report on the status of reconver- 
pn planning did not clear with OPA 
d other agencies before it was issued. 
PA intends to go ahead on its own 
less or until it is slapped down. 


e 
Max. Up for Revision 


OPA’s Retail Council n_half- 
parted deliberations this week on the 
ghth draft of a new regulation for 
es other than foods, to supplant the 
neral Maximum Price Regulation. 
ne sessions grew measurably more 
pathetic as many members concluded 
at the re-refurbished proposal dif- 
ed more in terminology than in con- 
t from drafts previously rejected 
BW—Mar.11’44,p84). 


rade Apathy to New Rule 


Retailers don’t like GMPR any better 
han they ever did, but at least they 
ave learned how to live with it. They 
hight have received Draft No. 8 more 
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eagerly if it provided for revoking a 
few of the more irksome price-control 


regulations (BW-—Jun.10’44,p70). If 
Draft No. 8 dies, insiders predict 


GMPR will last for the duration. 

Back of the trade’s apathy is the con- 
viction that the European war will be 
finished and few price control measures 
needed by the time a new regulation 
could take effect. Big stores say that, 
with the holiday rush just around the 
corner, they could not change over be- 
fore next February, anyhow, 


* 
Murray in the Know? 


Philip Murray’s confident prediction 
that the Little Steel wage formula will 
be revised upward may be based merely 
on a shrewd analysis of political and 
economic events but probably indicates 
that President Roosevelt has made a 
specific commitment to the C.I1O. 
chieftain. 

An opportunity to build public sup- 


port for the wage increase which the 
Administration undoubtedly wants to 
give the C.1.O. steel workers—and the 
rest of organized labor as well—will be 
provided by public discussion of the 
panel reports submitted by the special 
steel wage panel and the companion 
panel examining the demands of the 
American Federation of Labor to scrap 
the Little Steel yardstick. 

Because both reports were divided, 
the National War Labor Board is left 
free to make its own findings to Roose- 
velt, who must lift his hold-the-line 
order of Apr. 8, 1943, before NWLB 
can start dishing out the wage boosts 
(page 9). 

Administration strategists have thus 
far succeeded in keeping their precise 
plans under cover. 


Strategy Factors 


The President may decide that a 
wage-boosting decision before the elec- 
tion will rally supporters in the A.F.L., 


ABOARD G.O.P. TRAIN-This 
cross-country trip of Gov. Dewey 
shows many differences from con- 
ventional prewar barnstorming. Ex- 
cept for official stops, the campaign 
train is winding across country al- 
most incognito. 

@ Wartime Reserve—No advance an- 
nouncement is made of the travel 
schedule. No opportunity is given 
for crowds to gather along the right 
of way. Hence there are no im- 
promptu_ rear-platform _ speeches. 
Dewey is not looking for crowds, and 
he believes that barnstorming in the 
usual campaign — would in war- 
time be both unfitting and resented. 

The war is proving an unbeatable 
competitor for the Republican nomi- 
nee in the news and in the head- 
lines. The train carries a record- 
breaking complement of 78 political 
correspondents, radiomen, and cam- 
eramen. But even this battalion can- 
not burst political news through the 
public’s preoccupation with progress 
of the Allied arms. 

e@ Wrong Side of Page 1—In a nor- 
mal presidential year—even in 1940, 
when war was rolling across Euro 

and Britain was being blitzed—the 
visiting presidential candidate auto- 
matically rated an eight-column ban- 
ner headline when he arrived in a 


Dewey’s Campaign Swing (War Style) 


newspaper’s own city. Now Dewey 
rarely gets better than a two-column 
head—on the wrong side of page 1, 
at that. 

Statistically inclined observers 
compute that the Republican candi- 
date is getting about 15% as much 
as the customary space and emphasis 
in print. This was true even while 
he was traveling through the strongly 
Republican Middle West. He just 
did not get the news breaks. 
@ Most Fiessem Women—I| mpartial 
reports on Dewey’s crowds rate them 
as cordial, interested, attentive—but 
relatively small and undemonstrative. 
Women in the audiences outnumber 
men nearly 10 to 1. 

Consensus of the political corre- 
spondents aboard is that Dewey will 
return from his swing to the Pacific 
Coast assured of a larger nest egg 
of electoral votes than any Republi- 
can nominee since Hoover defeated 
Al Smith in 1928. The most opti- 
mistic Republicans among them ee 
Dewey the 155 electoral votes of all 
twelve middle western states. 

e Either Way, It’s a Lot—The rest 
figure 118 middle west electors in 
the bag, with Missouri and Ohio 
doubtful. Either way, it is a big 
fraction of the 266 votes required 
for election—if the prophets are right. 
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Railroad Brotherhoods, and the United 
Mine Workers who have reservations 
about a fourth term because of resent- 
ment against the handling of wage con- 
trols. Gov. Thomas E. Dewey has 
opened the way for this action by at- 
tacking present wage controls as too 
rigid. 

If the President has made a secret 
commitment to the C.I.0., he might let 
word of it “leak” out and delay formal 
action until after the election to pre- 
vent a loss of support from business and 
professional groups. 


* 
OPA Finds Markup Loophole 


Retailers may find that, in withdraw- 
ing its famous highest-price-line limita- 
tion (now banned by Congress) on 
women’s and children’s clothes, OPA 
has managed to take one step backward 
for two steps forward. 

The price agency has now ruled that, 
in adding higher-priced lines which 
would have been banned when the limi- 
tation was in effect, retailers must use 
their average markup for all price lines 
in the same category instead of the 
higher markup which would normally 
be applied to a more expensive garment. 


7 
Fissures in Price Line 


The price line is cracking here and 
there, but with the end of the German 
war in sight, OPA is not so concerned 
as it would have been a few months— 
or even wecks—ago. 

A couple of months ago, OPA esti- 
mated that increases in cotton goods 
prices as a result of the Bankhead 
amendment to the stabilization act 
(BW-—Jul.1’44,p15) could be confined 
to about one-third of the total cotton 
yardage. Increases have already been 
granted on 55% of the industry’s pro- 
duction; before OPA is through, prices 
will have gone up at the mill level on 
at least 75% of all cotton goods. 

Much the same thing is neiies 
in the food field, where price increases 
—and other concessions—are being 
— with a liberal hand. In both 
ood and textiles, the economists be- 
lieve that prices are climbing up the 
ladder only to tumble down in a few 
months (page 17). 

—Business Week’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


As host of the United Nations confer- 
ence in Quebec, Prime Minister Wil- 
liam Lyon Mackenzie King is caught 
full in the international spotlight—a 
choice spot for a politician facing an 
election (page 21). 
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You probably are listening to the death rattle of the hold-the-line order. 


National War Labor Board panel reports on the Little Steel wage 
formula are only incidents. The coup de grace will be administered to the 
Little Steel formula in high places. 


NWLB indicated, even before receiving the panel reports which are 
supposed to guide the full board, that it was considering revision of the 
wage-freeze provisions. This news, just as C.1.0.’s United Auto Workers 
opened its convention (page 104), was more than coincidence. 


Nobody yet knows what the changes will be, but the direction will be up. 
w 
Revision of the Little Steel formula can be stalled as long as the White House 
desires. Wage-and-price rises have been restrained ever since the first of 
the year by clever delaying tactics (BW—Mar.4’44,p5). 


Politics now will govern the timing of relaxation. 


When NWLB arrives at a decision on what should be done about a 
higher wage ceiling, it will dump the whole thing in the President's lap. 


The Little Steel formula was devised under a presidential order. The 
board has said right along that there could be no change without a new 
directive from the White House. F.D.R. still can play for time—maybe V-Day, 
but if the German war should lag, certainly before election day. 

+ 
Here’s the way NWLB will rationalize an increase in basic hourly wages. 


The rise in the cost-of-living index has outrun wages anchored on the 
Little Steel formula by about 10%. Perhaps hidden increases add 5% more. 
But there has been no real hardship because weekly pay (bolstered by over- 
time, upgrading, and so on) has far outstripped the c.-of-I. rise. 


Now we face reconversion and layoffs, downgrading and loss of over- 
time. The labor board will argue that real hardships are just ahead. 

This philosophy will justify about any action the Administration wants 
to take. The aftermath will be piecemeal price adjustments and probably a 
new hold-the-line order at a somewhat higher level (BW—Jul.8'44 p9). 

7 
A higher wage level is only one of the problems harrying the steel industry as 
the day of the big cutbacks approaches. 

Business on now-clogged order books will evaporate rapidly (BW—Aug. 
26'44,p9). Customers, even now, have adopted a cautious attitude on 
inventories. Scrap prices have weakened, and even though this isn’t a major 
factor in the cost of finished steel, it will encourage buyers to shop for 
concessions. 

But the industry has to worry about an operating rate sinking toward the 
break-even point, about shifting profit margins in the change-over from 
wartime to peacetime products, about the fact that a rise in the level of 
hourly wages may not be offset by elimination of overtime pay. 


And what happens to steel prices will affect price ideas of all the 

industry's reconverting customers. 
. 

Reason the War Production Board has been able to announce abandonment 
of most of its restrictive orders on V-Day is typified in steel. 

Reduction of 40% in war use would make available 55,000,000 tons 
for nonmilitary consumers—equal to actual 1937 consumption (BW—Jun. 
24'44,p10). That's enough steel to go round without any Controlled Materials 
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BUSINESS WEEK Plan to allot it; in fact, until auto reconversion gets up steam, it will be more 
than enough. E 
SEPTEMBER 16, 1944 The same situation will exist in almost all metals; excess capacity in 
aluminum and magnesium, judged by prewar use, tops steel by far. DDI 
, eel 
Here are some contrasts between war and prewar use of steel: Ship- - 
building needed about 1,350,000 tons of ingot in 1940 but now is running at agit 
a rate of nearly 17,000,000; the auto industry that used 10,500,000 tons in rd 
1940 now isn’t taking anything except for trucks and arms. —_ 
Cutbacks will slash shipbuilding swiftly; autos will pick up slowly. DE 
* 
War Mobilization Director James F. Byrnes’ outline of the demobilization 10 
program (page 15) isn’t going to hold the umbrella over anyone. He states we 
the procedures; each manufacturer has to find out how they fit his case. sis 
First thing to know is when and how hard cutbacks will hit your company. és 
After that, you must go through settlement of terminated contracts, removal ‘ 
of government property from your plant, and physical reconversion on your rn 
own. Byrnes simply outlines the way to set about it. Dou 
Cancellations will not be exactly the same, percentagewise, for each 
company within a certain industry. There’s no hurt, therefore, in trying to see opp 
thot you ore treated at least as well as your toughest competitor. - 
Army-Navy quite naturally want to cance! the least efficient producer, ott 
which would let him jump the gun (BW—Aug.5‘44,p10). Your only protec- ‘00 
tion against seeing less efficient plants get ahead of you is in WPB—or in - 
a slowdown at the expense of the war effort. AN 
* DSi 
There is increasing reason to worry about the impact of reconversion on our ich 
economy. This isn’t just a matter of the cutbacks coming closer; it is also the al 
fact that they are deeper than we used to talk about—and the possibility that - 
they will be bunched in a shorter space of time. KI 
Wear Manpower Commission and War Production Board will have to Dem 
hurry in their plans to remove controls. 
Not too long ago Washington talked about a 25% cut in war output in ect 
the year after the end of the German war. Now the actual schedule is 40%. *. 
With the Japanese war constantly accelerating, 40% may prove low. 
Economists come pretty close to agreeing that we can absorb a cut of otal 
one-third in war production in the six months after Germany’s fall. This elin 
would be a cinch if the tapering-off period toward victory in the Pacific were iin 
relatively gentle. 
oe 
This week’s Roosevelt-Churchill talks about the war with Japan, along with 
naval activity all the way from the Marshalls and the Marianas to the 26 
Philippines, emphasize the speedup in the Pacific campaign. 25( 
If industry starts to get cancellations from the war on the Japs while the 2 4( 
German cutbacks still are in progress, it is obvious that the result could be 23 
paralyzing unemployment. 02 
The stir in Washington is in recognition of this (BW—Sep.9’44,p5). Dit 
* 20 
Industry men who are pushing reconversion arrangements find war production % 
officials increasingly lenient toward planning. ry 
Even in.war plants, there is a growing tendency to let technical men turn 7 


to work on new models and production processes. 
PAGE 10 Manpower controls may begin to come off even before Germany falls. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lot Preceding Month 6 Months Year 
Wee Week Ago Ago Ago 


— INDEX (see chart below). . *232.3 +232.9 235.2 238.0 240.7 


DDUCTION 
| Ingot Operations (% of _ mr 94.2 95.5 96.0 99.1 99.6 
oduction of Automobiles and T: 17,285 20,055 18,895 17,605 18,860 
agineering Const. Awards ( ol 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $7,193 $7,187 $6,447 $5,894 $7,924 
ic Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)...................... : ‘ ’ 4,415 4,426 4.229 
rode Oi ( average, 1,000 bbl.) , 4,667 4,381 4,354 
‘+aminous (daily average, 1,000 tons) 2,000 2,008 2,015 


a 
7 83 80 83 
65 51 67 

$22,910 $20,963 $18,740 

from same week of preceding year) +5% +2% +1% 
siness Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 16 17 24 


ES sasha for the week) 
pot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) . . 249.8 250.7 247.3 
viustrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... . . 165.2 163.1 160.5 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . . . 221.9 222.7 215.9 
inished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) ‘ . $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
np Steel Composite (Irom Age, ton) 84 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 
er ( Connecticut Valley, ER eS ; . 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
bu. $1.50 $1.65 $1.45 
3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
iddling, ten designated . ‘ ‘ 21.38¢ 21.14¢  20.37¢ 
(New York, Ib.) ‘ P $1.325 $1.319 $1.360 
smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..............ccceccceeccees . ; 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 


) Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).......+.0.2-eeeeeeeeeees : ; 102.0 96.7 94.6 
n Grade Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's) t 1 3.55% 3.71% 3.82% 

igh Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa i com ce . . 2.72% 2.74% 2.69% 
‘all Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Ex . . . 1.00% 1.00% 
rime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. a 1 4-1% 4-1% 


KING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, i 32,778 36,283 
i 52,903 46,902 
6,369 5,765 
ccurities Loans, reporting banks 2,788 1,544 
).S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 38,522 34,213 
Dther Securities Held, i 2,851 2,918 
cess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 800 1,013 1,438 
otal Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) i 12,438 9,742 


liminary, week ended September 9th. . 
ing fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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FROM PARTS NO BIGGER THAN A PINE 


It is surprising the number of different small industrial parts General Electric molds. 
Each and every one is accurately molded to perform a specific mechanical or 
electrical duty. From no bigger than a pinhead in size, G-E molded parts are finding 
greater use in industries geared for war. They offer such benefits as reduced 


weight and lower costs resulting from simplified assemblies. 


In your coming product developments, let G-E Plastic technicians show you how to 
use plastics profitably. General Electric molds and fabricates all existing types of 


plastics materials. Write section |-309, One Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 


FIFTY YEARS IN THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra’ Sunday 10 P.M. EWT, NBC. 
“The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


INSURE YOUR FUTURE BY BUYING AND SAVINGQ WAR BON 
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Free Hand in Reconversion 


All but a few of the important U.S. controls on manpower, 
materials, and facilities will be lifted as soon as Germany falls. 
from there on reconversion will be up to individual businessmen. 


Private business will have practically 

q free hand in reconversion to civilian 
production, As soon as the German war 
ends, the government will lift all but a 
few of the important controls on man- 
ower, materials, and facilities. From 
then on, reconversion—and all the re- 
ponsibility that goes with it—will be 
up to individual businessmen. 
No Need to Wait—This is the sub- 
stance of the various policy statements 
that have been coming out of Wash- 
ington for the past two weeks. It is the 
central theme of the recent announce- 
ments by J. A. Krug, WPB’s acting 
chairman, Paul V. McNutt, chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission, 
and War Mobilization Director James 
F. Byrnes. 

Now that officials have committed 
themselves on the major policy decision, 
they will fill in the details fairly rap- 
idly, but businessmen can go ahead on 
reconversion plans without waiting for 
anything more. 
¢ Cutback to Be Gradual—In setting up 
their plans for the period immediately 
after Seamer goes under, businessmen 
can count on the following develop- 
ments as reasonable certainties: 

War production will drop at least 
40% by a year after V-Day. This cut 
will come fast, but it won’t all take 
place in a single day as some contrac- 
tors fear. Present plans call for two- 
thirds of the cut to come in the first 
three months. 

Some government economists look 
for a cut of considerably more than 
40% once V-Day actually arrives. They 
predict that output will be scheduled 
to drop perhaps 60% in a year, most 
of it in the first three months after 

rmany goes under. In any case, the 
original cutbacks as scheduled on V-Day 
probably will be widened later as the 
Japanese war progresses. 

Army Items First—Heaviest reductions 
will come in Army Service Forces pro- 
urement. Biggest item in the 40% cut 
vill be a drop of 50% in the ground 
amy program. The over-all aircraft 
program will go down about 20%. But 
ome lines, such as the superbombers, 
will continue to rise. Navy programs 
vill be less affected, but present sched- 


ules call for some reduction during 1945 
which will contribute to the total con- 
traction. 

When the cut comes, it will take the 
pressure off most of the programs that 
now are on the urgency list. The end 
of the European war will bring an 
abrupt drop in the demand for heavy 
artillery, tires and trucks, heavy am- 
munition, and tanks. These items will 
drop to a fraction of the current sched- 


ules. Of the present critical programs, 


only air-borne radar and naval ship- 
building will remain under heavy pres- 
sure. 

e Easy Controls Planned—As soon as 
the big cut comes, WPB will dismantle 
its production control machinery, sub- 
stituting a simpler, more flexible sys- 
tem that will let manufacturers do 
pretty much as they please as long as 
they keep military production up to 
the reduced schedules. WMC in turn 
will surrender its nationwide control of 
manpower and go back to trouble-shoot- 
ing on a local basis. 


Specifically, WPB plans to revoke 


James F. Byrnes, Director of War 
Mobilization, now turns his talents to 
demobilizing the home front. 


all its limitation and conservation or- 
ders with a few important exceptions— 
lumber, tin, crude rubber, textiles, 
cordage fibers, and some chemicals are 
the main ones that will continue—and 
let its Controlled Materials Plan run 
out after the quarter in which the 
European war ends. All military pro- 
duction will get a priority; civilian work 
will go unrated. Manufacturers will 
have to take and fill rated orders be- 
fore they can do unrated work, but 
once they have done their chores for 
the military they can make anything 
they like. 

@ Plan in Reserve—In a few extraor- 
dinary cases, WPB will give an AAA 
emergency rating—what Krug calls “a 
motorcycle escort through traffic’—to 
smash bottlenecks either in military 
work or civilian production. Unless the 
whole plan bogs down, however, AAA's 
will be curiosities, and few manufac- 
turers ever will see one. 

WPB also is holding in reserve a 
plan for giving a limited number of 
ratings to extra-essential civilian pro- 
duction. This is a partial compromise 
with the Office of Civilian Require- 
ments, which held out for close con- 
trol of essential civilian projects. Odds 
are it will be used only in extremity. 
Krug’s big selling point in getting ap- 
proval of the military for his program 
was that there would be no ratings on 
civilian work to compete with Army 
priorities. 

@ Control for Textiles—The whole the- 
ory behind WPB’s plan is that there 
will be enough resources after the V-Day 
cutback to supply all military and all 
civilian demands without squeezing 
anyone. 

extiles will be one of the big excep- 
tions. Here, WPB intends to continue 
Order L-99 (loom assignment), M-317 
(preference rating structure), and M-385 
(urgent civilian programs). These assign 
ratings to the various orders and specify 
the percent of each mill’s capacity that 
must be set aside for anantial products. 

The construction industry will stay 
partially under wraps for the time being. 
WPB has not yet decided definitely 
whether to retain direct control over 
construction (through order L-41) or 
depend on indirect regulation through 
control of lumber. In any case, the 
rules will be liberalized and the defini- 
tion of essentiality broadened, but 
builders won’t have a free hand until 
the lumber situation clears up. 

@ First Blow Will Hurt—What becomes 
of industry as a whole after WPB lets 
the bars down will depend on indi- 


WPB officials had on their desks 
this week the first thoroughgoing 
government analysis of the recon- 
version problems and prospects of a 
specific war-boom area—in this in- 
stance, Buffalo, N. Y. Early last sum- 
mer, WPB’s Statistics Division asked 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics to do 
a study on the reconversion outlook 
for industry in the Buffalo region. 
The results, laid out in a solid 275- 
page report, provide plenty of raw 
material for reconversion planners. 
@A Veteran Guinea Pig—A fairly 
populous district with well-diversified 
industry, Buffalo has been used sev- 
cral times as a guinea pig for testing 
controls. The controlled-referral hir- 
ing plan was developed there before 
it was put into nationwide effect 
(BW—Jun.3’44,p96). 

Since 1940, employment in the 

Buffalo area has shot up from 330,- 
000 to about 470,000. Although the 
civilian population has remained al- 
most constant, there has been a net 
immigration of about 70,000, of 
whom 30,000 are workers. Manufac- 
turing establishments account for 
about 256,000 employees, roughly 
double their peacetime level. 
@ Diversified Industry—The sample 
consisted of 40 plants, 36 of which 
were in existence in 1939. The 
sample plants now account for about 
50% of all manufacturing employ- 
ment in the region, which compares 
with 39% in 1939. Output is high’y 
diversified, consisting of basic prod- 
ucts—metals and chemicals—as well 
as finished items. Aircraft and auto- 
motive plants are among the biggest 
employers. 

According to the BLS survey, more 
than half the plants are making sub- 
stantially the same goods they turned 
out in peacetime. Only six x dare in- 
tend to start production on entirely 
new items, and none expects the new 
lines entirely to replace its prewar 
product. 

@ Postwar Complications—Only 20% 
of the plants surveyed will have any 
extensive retooling to do for civilian 
production, but this group includes 


POSTWAR JOBS—FACTS VS. HOPES 


some of the largest. About 20% also 
face the problem of getting govern- 
ment equipment off their floors or 
of obtaining releases from stand-by 
options. 

Plants manufacturing their regular 
prewar lines say they could start work 
on civilian deliveries immediately 
without a drop in employment, 
given an adequate market. Com- 
panies that will have to retool es- 
timate at least partial shutdowns of 
three to nine months. One large em- 
ployer, who expects eventually to get 
to work on a new product, will need 
nine months for development, fol- 
lowed by six for retooling. 

e@ Unemployment Ahead—Of the 40 
employers included in the sample, 
35 guessed at probable postwar em- 
loyment. While most of them were 
airly optimistic, the total of their 
estimates falls considerably short of 
the full employment goals set up by 
local postwar planning groups. 

Altogether, the 35 plants expect 
to employ 54,000 workers in post- 
war business. This represents a 31% 
increase over peacetime levels, but 
is not quite 50% of the 109,666 total 
on their payrolls in May, 1944. Auto- 
mobile companies expect employ- 
ment to be up 44% over prewar 
levels. Manufacturers of other trans- 
portation equipment, including air- 
craft, look for a 96% gain, but even 
this would retain only a little over 
10% of their present labor force. 
Iron and steel producers, the biggest 
employers in the region before the 
war, count on an increase of only 


0. 
e Jobs 21% Short of Goal—Taking 
the sample plants as representative of 
eight major industry groups, the BLS 
study estimates that a employ- 


ment in these branches of manufac- 
turing will add up to 96,100. For 
the same eight groups, the Niagara 
Frontier Postwar Planning Council 
is figuring on employment goals of 
122,100. Rough as these measure- 
ments are, they give a fair idea of the 
size of the employment problem that 
will develop during reconversion. 


vidual manufacturers. Officials don’t 
deny that the first impact of the big 
cut will hit business hard. A 40% cut 
in the war program would shoot the 
jobs out from under 4,000,000 or more 
workers. Unemployment won’t top 
3,000,000 to 3,500,000. 

Nevertheless, Washington is bullish 
about the prospect of getting civilian 
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work under way and absorbing the sur- 
plus of workers. A 40% cut may knock 
the wind out of some manufacturers, 
but it has the big advantage of freeing 
enough materials and manpower to give 
almost all producers room to turn 
around. 

e@ How Much Production?—Statisticians’ 
best guess on how much civilian pro- 


duction can increase is that 
year after V-Day it could be 
20% (BW-—Sep.9’44,p1 20). 

This would put it well abo 
and close to the 1941 peak. ‘I 
increase in civilian output won’! 
the cut in the value of muniti 
duction, partly because there 
“evaporation” in the case of { 
that cannot be converted, part 
cause overtime pay and precision wor, 
make military goods higher price 
civilian items. 

@ The Job Problem—WPB doc;)’ 
anything on the physical side of 
production picture to keep civilian 
duction from expanding to take 
the manpower that is released 
cutback. 

Basic metals will be available in cop. 
siderably greater quantities than jp 
1939. Some components—particular\y 
copper wire and certain types of frac. 
tional horsepower motors—may give 
trouble, but at present none threaten; 
to become a limiting factor on pro. 
duction, 

@ Components Studied—WPB’s staf 
now is making a study of some 30 com. 
ponents to spot points where there may 
not be enough for civilians. 

The big difficulty here is that com- 
ponents are produced largely by sub- 
contractors, and WPB can’t be sure 
that the primes will release the one; 
that can turn out items adaptable to 
civilian products. If serious shortages 
turn up, officials hope to relieve them 
by informal cooperation with the primes 
rather than by general orders. 


CASH FOR CONTRACTORS 


If everything works out according to 
the rule book, manufacturers won't 
have to worry about getting cash to 
tide them over the period when their 
canceled war contracts are being settled. 

Robert H. Hinckley, director of con- 
tract settlement, this week announced 
a system for making partial payments on 
termination claims as soon as contrac- 
tors’ estimates are filed. At the same 
time, the Federal Reserve Board out- 
lined procedures by which contractors 
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can get government-guaranteed termi-f 


nation loans that Hinckley authorized in 
a previous order. 

Under present plans, procurement 
agencies will make three types of pat 
tial payments to manufacturers who 
have had their contracts terminated: 
(1) immediate payments—not less than 
75% or more than 90% based on con- 
tractors’ estimates of work completed 
and the cost of work in process; (2) pay- 
ments of 100% of the amount due on 
finished items and 90% of cost on 
unfinished goods and inventories—plus 
a reasonable percentage on other allow: 
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items-in cases where the contrac- 
can submit precise cost figures; (3) 
payments into special ac- 
ats in cases where the contractor is 
eatened with bankruptcy or other 
ncial difficulties. 

yaranteed T loans will be handled 
pagh ci mmercial banks in the same 
as the war production V_ loans, 
) maximum interest will be 44% 

goth guaranteed loans and partial 
ments were authorized by the war 
tacts settlement act last June (BW 
),1'44,p17). 


trolled 


ostwar Controls 


Rationing may be dropped 
ickly when Germany quits, but 
e controls are expected to 
lp guide peacetime economy. 


Businessmen who can now look for- 
yd to the lifting of many production 
¢ manpower controls at the end of 
¢German war (page 15) may expect 
tinuation of most price and ration- 
¢ controls. 

Authority Needed—Present official 
inking is that authority to control 
ves will be required in most fields 
pti! the end of the Japanese war, per- 


ps longer. (Whether ae ess will be 


ling to continue it is another matter. ) 
Rationing controls will respond more 
pickly to a change in the war outlook, 
lst week’s easing of processed food 
xi stove rationing clearly indicates 
b—Sep.9’44,p7). 
Easing Is Expected—OPA officials are 
\jon price control as one of the most 
portant devices for starting the econ- 
y off on the right postwar foot, even 
oh in most fields, they expect a 
dual easing of prices and of controls 
er the next year or so as the normal 
es = supply and demand come back 
to play. 
In a ‘few spots (notably heavy con- 
mers’ goods), they believe that fairly 
pht control may be necessary for the 
it 18 months or more. 
The Outlook—Field by field, here is 
hat informed officials believe may hap- 
i to pricing and rationing in the 
onths immediately following the end 
the war in Europe. 
Food—Last winter, it appeared that 
¢ food situation would continue tight 
rat least a full crop year after the 
d of the German war (BW-—Jan. 22 
p17). But it is already easing, prob- 
bly will ease more in the next few 
onths; War Mobilization Director 
mes F, Byrnes says military food pro 
bement will drop 50% in the year 
er X-Day. 
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Increased supplies, abandonment of 
rationing controls, and some slackening 
in demand are counted on to bring back 
sharp competition at the retail level. 
Prices probably will fall gradually away 
from present ceilings. By the end of the 
Japanese war, the problem may be to 
keep prices up rather than down; Byrnes 
thinks that $2,000,000,000° may be 
needed to support farm prices in 1945. 

Rationing controls will come off just 
as fast as supplies become plentiful. 
Political considerations, and the War 
Food Administration’s desire to be 
caught with too little rather than too 
much, may result in abandonment of 
some ration programs sooner than offi- 
cials consider entirely prudent. 

Continuation of meats-fats and proc- 
essed foods rationing will become in- 
creasingly difficult as more and more 
items are dropped from point rationing. 
OPA fears that if WFA insists on re- 
moving commercial grade beef from ra- 
tioning, the whole red-point system may 
have to go overboard. 

In the food field, sugar, butter, and 
high-quality meats are expected to con- 
tinue tight. 

Textiles—Washington expects that 
textiles will continue short for some 
time after the end of the German war. 
But reports from the liberated areas in- 
dicate that the European textile indus- 
try is in much better position than any- 


BIG BEN BRIGHTENS 


Perhaps the most significant gage of 
the Allied tide of victory is the turn- 
ing up of lamps again in battered 
London. There will be no glare of 


one expected; anticipated relief needs 
and export demands are correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

An important point here is that con- 
sumer demand for textiles, by and large, 
has not accumulated during the war as 
has demand for durable goods. When 
consumer income slumps, demand for 
textiles—and other nondurable goods 
can be expected to slump correspond- 
ingly. Banking on this, officials believe 
that prices w it begin to case—and qual- 
ity to improve—within a month or two 
after the end of the German war. 

Durable goods—Small durable goods 
are not expected to present a price prob- 
lem for long because they will come 
back into production almost in a matter 
of weeks once materials and manpower 
are available. The trouble will be with 
the major durables. Byrnes has an- 
nounced that OPA will set ceilings for 
reconverted industries in terms of a 
flat, percentage increase above prewar 
prices, but Byrnes’ statement caught 
OPA by surprise (page 7). This is in 
line with the action already taken in 
setting piano prices (BW—Sep.9’44, 
p7). 

OPA intends to hold any increases 
to the minimum necessary to cover 
higher labor and materials costs. Goy- 
ernment economists are pinning their 
hopes for a healthy postwar economy 
on big volume production of the major 


illumination—street and vehicle lights 
must be subdued, householders must 
keep shades drawn—but the twilight 
glow ends a complete blackout which 
started five years ago, and brings to 
a close an aerial siege which failed. 
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durables at low prices. This means rel- 
atively low prices for these goods, and 
for the basic materials which go into 
them, during the reconversion period. 

Economists argue that big price in- 
creases for the automobile, refrigerator, 
and other industries would ultimately 
be dangerously deflationary rather than 
inflationary because = might dis- 
courage consumer spending, get the 
economy off to a slow start. 

Housing, building materials—Rent 
control may be OPA’s biggest problem 
in the reconversion period. Rents in 
controlled areas probably are now fur- 
ther below the free-market level than 
any other components of the cost-of- 
living index. OPA’s limited experience 
in a Be areas (BW—Aug.26'44,p31) in- 
dicates that rents may not fall even 
when demand poate 8 eases. Officials 
think that uncontrolled rents might go 
up while other prices are going down. 

While rents have held, building. 
costs have gone up between 30% an 
40%. The rent-building cost trend 
squeezes the incentive for parse 
housing construction. In lieu of raising 
rents, OPA would like to pull building 
costs down. (Lumber prices are ex- 
pected to break under their own weight, 
once supplies loosen up, but lumber 
will stay tight longer than most mate- 


rials.) The present high level of build- 
ing costs is seen as a deterrent to a vol- 
ume of postwar construction heavy 
enough to take up some of the slack 
left by war ao he A 
er fields—Rationing of tires, gas, 
and fuel oil probably will ease soon 
after the end of the German war, may 
be dropped entirely before the end of 
the Japanese war. Gas will be more 
lentiful on the East Coast than on the 
est Coast. The Office of Defense 
Transportation would like to continue 
tight gas rationing to conserve cars 
and rubber, but officials of OPA and 
the Petroleum Administration for War 
(who have been stung before) don’t 
want the job of trying to enforce ra- 
tioning while supplies are backing up. 
Theoretically, officials think that 
price and rationing controls, if not ac- 
tually in use, should be kept in reserve 
for the next 18 months to two years. 
Once the wraps start coming off, how- 
ever, controls may go pretty fast. Con- 
gress will have something to say about 
this. The Second War Powers Act 
(from which OPA derives its rationing 
authority) comes up for renewal at the 
end of this year, and the price stabiliza- 
tion act must be renewed before the 
end of June if price control is to con- 
tinue beyond the middle of next year. 
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Manpower shrinkage has cut cotton 
textile production (as measured by 
raw cotton consumption) 15% in two 
years, almost to the peacetime levels 
of 1940—reason enough, with both 
war demands and consumer demand 
much larger than then, for WPB to 
maintain allocation controls over cot- 
tons during reconversion. Wool tex- 
tiles haven’t suffered quite so much 


from lack of labor, and with war 
orders due to fall, supplies will be- 
come relatively easier than in the case 
of cottons. In general, consumer 
wants alone in the coming year 
should exceed 1941's, whereas output 
is lower than then. Production during 
the coming months will depend on 
the supply of manpower, which is 
apt to expand only slowly. 


F.D.R.’s Campaig 


President will no! gs 
as aloof as he sounds; pls 
to dust off New Deal, focus « 


war and foreign policies. bosenl 


spi 


Since Wilson defeated Huches } 
vers 


less than an eyelash in 1916, no Pre 


dential election has promised to be » oth 
close as the one we are now approadmbert | 
4 Int 


ing. 

7 On the Spot—The uncertainty of ho 
the country is going to vote over iss 
and events which are not yet clear 
exerting a significant effect on the ca 
paign strategy by which the Preside 
hopes to persuade the American peop 
that it is wise to add to his twel 
consecutive years in the White Hou 
It is putting him on quite a spot. 

The reason is this: Roosevelt has py 

claimed that he did not seek the four 
term nomination; he has avowed t 
he would not even seek reelection by 
would, in the spirit of the obedieg 
soldier, be willing to serve if called tod 
so; he has stated that he considered 
“unfitting” for him to “campaign in th 
usual partisan sense.” 
e Up for Revision—Now it is only ca 
did reporting to say that when ¢ 
President committed himself not { 
“campaign in the usual partisan sens¢ 
he was persuaded that that kind of can 
paign was best calculated to insure 
reelection; but two factors are causin 
these calculations to be revised. 

The first is that the Democrat 
strategists are becoming persuaded t 
the outcome of this wartime clectia 
looks much too touch-and-go to t 
a campaign in which the President, ¢ 
tached and preoccupied with the w 
and the peace, stands aloofly aside wai 
ing to be drafted for another four yea 
e Pressure Applied—The second facta 
is that the Republican nominee ist 
going to let Roosevelt avoid the clas 
of direct political controversy if } 
can help it—and there are signs that hf 
is going to be able to help it. 

It is the considered judgment ¢ 
many Washington writers whose onl 
purpose is to get at the facts that n 

residential election from 1920 througt 
1940 depended so much as this one «1 
the developments of the two campaig 
months preceding the vote. You cal 
think back over the past six nation 
elections and find that there was hardig 
any doubt at any time as to who w 
going to win. ; 
ere is genuine and _ substantia 
doubt today, and there is likely to 
genuine and substantial doubt neq) 
month—in the party organizations angj,, 
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question of who advises the 
ident on politics isn’t as easy to 
ver as it was in the days of the 
i. Trust. But four men will head 
sod list for 1944. Judge Samuel 
bvenman (right) is a veteran whose 
special counsel to the President 
vers a multitude of inside jobs. 
others are (below, left to right): 
bert Sherwood, of the Office of 
); Information, who, on the side, 
ds his wordcraft to election uses; 
bert E. Hannegan, Democratic Na- 
~1 Committee chairman, who 
ps around the country in shoes 
{Jim Farley left empty; and Harry 
ppkins, who is back again in his old 
of intimate associate after a pe- 
jon the sidelines. 


the minds of both politically wise 
didates. 

trend Isn’t Enough—In speculative 
ts and liabilities the two nominees 
m to stand about even at this 
pment, The over-all political trend has 
en decidedly Republican since 1938 
d was stronger than ever two years 
and in recent byelections. However, 
trend has never defeated Franklin 
bosevelt. It didn’t in 1940. The Re- 
blicans have got to elect more than a 
id. They’ve got to elect a candidate. 
The President has undoubtedly lost 
ost of the conservative agricultural 
te of the Midwest, but, so far, Dewey 
ms to be making less headway than 
illkie did in appealing to labor. This, 
the difficulties of war-worker registra- 
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tion do not stand in the way, can be 
decisive for Roosevelt. 

Most of the public opinion polls con- 
tinue to give Roosevelt the edge, but the 
odds are narrower than they were a 
month ago. There is a significant reason 
for this uncertainty, and the reason is 
that it now looks as though the middle- 
of-the-road, mugwump voters would be 
vastly more numerous this November 
than at any election during the past 24 
ears. 

One of the most experienced and ob- 
jective public opinion samplers has 
reached the conclusion that this year the 
independent, nonparty, nonconformist 
vote—votes undecided and still to be 
persuaded—may be as high as 30%. In 
such a situation all predictions are off, 


and Roosevelt, as well as Dewey, will 
have to talk earnestly and honestly with 
the electorate. 
e@ A Real Campaign—The point is—and 
the politicians are, at last, getting it, 
too—that, more than in most clections, 
the campaign itself can this year deci- 
sively affect the final result. In 1920 
and ’28 and ’36, and even in 1940, the 
campaign was pretty much a formality; 
the nominees went through the motions 
and, because events and not speeches 
controlled the outcome, they probably 
didn’t influence any determinative per- 
centage of voters in any state. It looks 
different today. 

There is reason to believe that the 
independent, nonparty, undecided vote 
is ascendant, and the way the candi- 


PLANES ON ORDER 


Signing contracts for $50,000,000 
worth of postwar airliners, a plane 
builder and some customers write a 
new chapter in commercial aviation 
history. On hand while Douglas Air- 
craft wrote up the record-breaking ci- 
vilian order in New York this week 
were these company presidents (left 
to right): Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, 
Eastern Air Lines; W. A. Patterson, 


United Air Lines; A. N. Kemp, Amer- 
ican Airlines; Donald W. Doug- 
las, Douglas Aircraft; and Harold J]. 
Roig, Pan American-Grace. All but 
Rickenbacker signed the order for 93 
four-engined DC-4 and DC4 ships 
which will carry 40 to 50 passengers 
from 250 m.p.h. to 335 m.p.h. Now 
reporting a $100,000,000 postwar 
backlog, Douglas hopes to start on the 
93 planes when WPB gives the nod— 
expected when Germany falls. 


dates appeal to this vote and the way 
they react to world events in the next 
seven weeks can spell the difference be- 
tween election and defeat. 
@ Dilemma—Roosevelt’s not too delicate 
dilemma is that while he professed to 
consider it unfitting to campaign “in 
the usual partisan *sense,” he is facing 
the prospect of having to campaign in 
almost the usual partisan sense if he is 
going to persuade the independent, 
nonparty, undecided vote that the dan- 
gers of a fourth term are less than the 
dangers of a break in the widely in- 
dorsed war and peace policies of an 
experienced if tired Administration. 
In his naval-base acceptance speech 
the President said that he planned to 
deliver only a few reports to the nation 
and answer misrepresentations during 
the campaign, but already, as in 1940, 
he has scheduled an ayowedly political 
speech before the A.F.L. teamsters 
union in Washington on Sept. 23, just 
as the opposition is opening up. Roose- 
velt will pot stump the country “in the 
usual partisan sense”; he will not speak 
so frequently “in the usual partisan 
sense,” but there is every sign that he is 


going to have to go after his fourth term 
if he is going to get it. And apart from 
the fact that Roosevelt used the phrase 
himself, there need be nothing “unfit- 
ting” about that. 

@ Lines of Strategy—As it emerges from 
the Chicago convention and postcon- 
vention developments, the President’s 
reelection strategy is set to accent three 
dominant notes. 

While little is yet said of it and while 
action may be deferred until the later 
stages of the campaign, there is much 
evidence to suggest that Roosevelt is 
going to refurbish the New Deal social- 
economic philosophy as essential to 
cushioning and coping with the acute 
readjustments of the postwar period. 

This means that the President’s ear- 
lier press conference burial of the New 
Deal was done mostly with mirrors. 
@ Platform Evidence—Evident party 
strategy calls for projecting the New 
Deal conception of government as the 
key to the solution of postwar economic 
and social problems. The party plat- 
form, drafted in the White House and 
approved by the President, pledges it- 
self to the enactment of “additional hu- 


manitarian labor, social, an. 
lation as needs arise.” 

It is apparent that Ro 
identifies himself as “Dr 
War” while the war is in | 
not yet retreated to a linc 
tic conservatism. 

“I am confident,” he to 
cago convention, “that 
American people] continuc 
that same kind of liberalis: 
the economy of the future.’ 

@ Acts vs. Words—Next, it i 
the President will align him 

and unequivocally behind 

American participation in a 
ganization to secure the pc 
use the armed forces of th« 
nations for joint action to | 
ture aggression. 

Roosevelt plans to pit his | 
in actually bringing a new 
United Nations into bein; 
Dewey’s best words to the same ¢ 
and he does not intend to lct De 
get away from the fact that the 
publican Party has a long voting rec 
against the very foreign policy 
G.O.P. nominee is now expoundi 
Roosevelt will say, “The Republi 
nominee proposes and the Repubii 
membership in Congress disposes!” 
e@ “Commander-in-Chief” — Fin) 
Roosevelt doesn’t intend to be in 
least cowed by the partisan critic 
of his emphasis upon his role as « 
mander-in-chief | the nation’s am 
forces. Most who know the facts j 
persuaded that the President, from 
conception of lend-lease to the invas 
of France, has played a large and ¢ 
structive part in the conduct of the 

It is the consensus of Washing 
political writers, certainly, _ that 
Dewey is effectively to meet this iss 
he will have to persuade the elector 
not that the commander-in-chief i 
Roosevelt myth and unimportant, | 
that, being important, he, Dewey, 
Republican nominee, can also meas 
up to the opportunities of command 
in-chief. 

But there is one potential boomer 
for Mr. Roosevelt in the commande: 
chief issue in the campaign. If | 
commander-in-chief is to claim his rig 
ful credit when the forces he 
mands are doing well, he will have 
face the discredit when the forces | 
commanded did badly—and that 
cludes Pearl Harbor. Roosevelt 1 
have to watch Pearl Harbor. The t 
mer district attorney who now ai 
for the White House is “investig 
ing.” 

@ Strongest Card—Undoubted]; 

President expects to win many midd 
of-the-road, usually conservative vot 
away from the Republican tickct ¢ 
year. His strongest appeal is that, 
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veion policy, he would unquestion- 
pay have the full support of his own 
yrty and much support from the Re- 
ublican party; that. in domestic policy, 
‘ Republican-conservative Democratic 


salition in Congress would stand as an 
bdequate safeguard against extreme New 
Deal measures. 

But the middle-of-the-road audience 
vill be the apple of Dewey’s eye, too. 
Its position in the eyes of all the poli- 
tiians is the surest thing about the 


1944 campaign. 


Hole in the Dam 


Electrolux gets a start on 
its rivals with spot authorization 
io resume manufacture of vac- 
yum cleaners in limited numbers. 


Letting everyone get off to an even 
start in reconversion to manufacture 
consumers’ durable goods now has 
been smashed in fact as well as in 
theory. That’s the underlying signifi- 
cance of the War Production Board’s 
permission to Electrolux Corp. to man- 
ufacture a limited number of vacuum 
cleaners. 
eA Head Start—The go-ahead was 
gven by WPB’s New York office un- 
der Donald Nelson’s spot authorization 
plan which became operative Aug. 15. 
The decision was reached in conjunc- 
tion with War Manpower Commission 


oficials and the federal procurement * 


agencies. The effect is a head start for 
Electrolux over competing manufac- 
turers. 

¢ Consideration Involved—The key fac- 
tors in the authorization were these: 

(1) Electrolux makes its own frac- 
tional horsepower motors (as do many 
other vacuum cleaner makers) rather 
than buying this scarce component. 
Manufacturers of refrigerators, washing 
machines, and automobiles are vir- 
tually barred from spot authorizations 
—— of the components they must 
uy. 

(2) The company faced layoffs be- 
cause of declining repair business. 
WMC certified that only 31 workers 
would be involved in the reconversion, 
that none of them was qualified for re- 
ferral by the U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice to top priority firms. 

(3) WPB found that Electrolux has 
on hand “large quantities of fabricated 
and partially fabricated parts, also raw 
material purchased ore the date 
when manufacture of vacuum cleaners 
ceased.”” 
¢A Stormy Reception—Advocates of 
“start everybody even” in WPB hit 
the ceiling when Electrolux got per- 
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mission to manufacture, even though 
volume will be small by comparison 
to peacetime output. In private, they 
threatened to investigate Electrolux 
for accumulation of inventory. 

But the company took the precaution 

some two years ago of getting written 
permission from WPB to stock a three- 
year inventory of parts (which others 
in the industry failed to do). 
@ At Prewar Price—Electrolux is not 
seeking permission from the Office of 
Price Administration to raise prices, 
even though output is limited to a very 
low level by the employment ceiling 
and other factors. It has an advantage 
in that it sells direct to consumers 
through its own salesmen, not to whole- 
salers or jobbers. Its price will be the 
prewar figure of $69.75 per unit which 
was frozen by Maximum Price Regu- 
lation III. 

Officials aren’t saying whether the 
company will make money on these first 
reconversion cleaners. Onlookers are 
convinced, however, that Electrolux will 
have paved the way for quick, broad- 
scale resumption of manufacture and 
will also have gained sales advantages 
by its speedy action, 


One Less Hurdle 


Auto industry technicians 
may be freed for reconversion 
makeready, but other obstacles 
still bar early output. 


Reconversion chafing of the automo- 
bile industry was slightly relieved this 
week, but Detroit maintained that it 
was still being unnecessarily delayed in 
planning postwar auto production. 

@ Planners Needed—There was hardly 
more than faint expectation that auto- 
mobile output could begin during the 
first quarter of 1945 (BW —Sep.9’44, 

20), but there was renewed hope that 
Final assemblies could start shortly 
thereafter. 

This hope came from a meeting 
Thursday between auto company presi- 
dents and War Manpower Commission 
officials. The meeting was summoned 
by Edward L. Cushman, WMC director 
for Michigan, after four companies— 
General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, and 
Nash-Kelvinator—asked that limited 


The three shrewd politicians who 
head the galaxy of Allied leaders at 
the Quebec conference count on the 
meeting for even more than a new 
Far Eastern battle strategy and an 
agreement on the postwar reconstruc- 
tion of Europe. 

It was clear several months ago 
that President Roosevelt intended to 
stage an impressive string of inter- 
national conferences as _headline- 
makers for his re-election campai 
(BW—Jul.22’44,p111). During the 
critical electioneering month of Sep- 
tember, the Quebec meeting will 
feed almost daily bulletins to the 
press. And it may introduce some 
unexpected celebrity before it ends. 

Prime Minister Churchill has a 
slightly different special interest in 
the conference. His great problem is 
to dramatize—to the war-worn Brit- 
ish public and to the world—his gov- 
ernment’s importance to the final 
showdown in the Pacific. This must 
be played up far more than it has 
been in the last three years if lend- 
lease is to flow from the U. S. in the 
desired volume and if London’s claim 
to unrestricted control over its for- 
mer Empire is not to be contested. 

But no one is playing a shrewder 
role than Canada’s Prime Minister 
William Lyon Mackenzie King. He 
is forced by law to hold a federal 


Political Cues at Quebec 


A third shares the spotlight. 


election in the Dominion not late: 
than next spring. He is threatened 
by left wingers in the West, by a 
dwindling but vigorous socialist 
opposition in the metropolitan cen- 
ters, and by a recently victorious 
isolationist government in the proy- 
ince of Quebec. But in the capital 
of that province this week he is spot- 
lighted for the voters as a leader 
whose statesmanship has made the 
Dominion one of the world’s major 

wers. It is a fat and useful part 
for Canada’s doughty host to the 
United Nations. 


BACK HOME 


Out of the War Production Board, 
Charles E. Wilson (left) is back in 
harness again as president of General 
Electric Co., relieving Gerard Swope 
(right) who emerged from retirement 
to take the reins of management dur- 


ing Wilson’s two years in Washing- 
ton. Swope again retired, as did Owen 
D. Young, who had been pinch-hit- 
ting as chairman of the board for 
Philip D, Reed—although the latter 
is still in London as head of a U. S. 
economic mission. Wilson is now 
planning G.E.’s postwar reconversion. 


numbers of engineers be allowed to turn 


to reconversion pene. 


@ Formula Sought—Actually, there has 
been nothing to prevent men over draft 
age from doing such work in the past, 
and many have been so assigned. But 
such assignments could result in lower- 
ing of manpower ceilings by the number 
of men taken off the war jobs, thus 
necessitating their transfer back to war 
work. A formula to get around this 
problem is being sought. 

Companies are expected to be allo- 

cated small numbers of reconversion 
technicians and engineers. The Gen- 
eral Motors Fisher Division, for in- 
stance, wanted 165 such transfers and 
will be able to make them. Ford sought 
more than 200 because of the lighten- 
ing of its Willow Run load (page 42). 
Others had proportionate requests. 
@ War Still First—Cushman told the 
auto executives that the shifts of -tech- 
nicians will be authorized if they can be 
made without impairing arms produc- 
tion. In no case, however, will trans- 
ferred personnel be allowed to work on 
production. 

Next week Cushman will confer with 
leaders of the United Auto Workers 
Union, including both the C.I.O. wing 
and the diminutive A.F.L. branch. 

Thereafter he will call in engineer- 
ing company representatives, and then 
tool and die firms, to work out pro- 


cedures for allocation of skilled men to 
reconversion problems. 

@ Newcomer Attends—Cushman’s de- 
cisions will be binding on plants in 
Michigan, and will constitute broad 
policy, recommended but not manda- 
tory, for Ohio (with its Willys opera- 
tions), Indiana (for Studebaker), and 
Wisconsin (for Nash). 

Early announcement that Joseph W. 
Frazer, new board chairman of Graham- 
Paige Motors Corp. (BW—Aug.12’44, 
p72), would attend the Cushman meet- 
ing attracted wide interest, marking 
Graham’s first representation at the auto 
industry advisory committee meetings. 
Previously Frazer had stated that his 


company would re-enter the automobile , 


field. 

His presence might open the door to 

later participation in government-auto 
industry meetings by such “outsiders” 
as Henry Kaiser, who has said he will 
build a postwar small car, or aircraft 
companies like Consolidated or Lock- 
heed with similar aspirations. 
@ Obstacles Cited—The industry, while 
interested and mildly encouraged by 
statements of Julius A. Krug, acting 
WPB chairman, that all government 
controls over production would likely 
be eliminated when Germany falls, 
complained that there are still other 
sizable obstacles strewn on the recon- 
version path. 


Such obstacles, the Aut 
Council for War Production 
clude the continued lack of 
trative procedures or legislativ« 
ity for quickly clearing private! 
plants of war production mach 
inability of companies to obtain 
of their own machines from y 
even when identical governmen 
equipment is idle and could | 
and the difficulty of procuring | 
tools required for reconversion. 


Oil Philanthropy 


Universal Oil Products Co, 
repeatedly under the eye of 
U. S. antitrusters, is given to 
American Chemical Society. 


Since the death of its president Hiram 

J. Halle last May, Universal Oil Prod. 
ucts Co. has continued to draw down 
huge royalties from its patents. But the 
storms that have characterized its career 
seemed to increase in fury, perhaps be- 
cause the steadying hand of the old 
skipper was missing from the wheel. 
@ Donation to Society—Last week the 
group of major oil companies that own 
the corporation (Phillips, Shell, Texaco, 
and the Standards of California, Indiana, 
and New Jersey) made a tacit admission 
that they would like to renounce the 
struggle. 

They surprised the world by hinting 
that they might beatify U.O.P. by con- 
secrating it to the national welfare. They 
officially announced that they were study. 
ing plans “to completely divest them- 
selves of control and interest.” 

This week they went through with it. 

They gave the company to the Ameti- 
can Chemical Society, whose officers 
estimate the annual income at $1,(00- 
000, for research in the petroleum 
hydrocarbon field. 
@ Double Trouble—The announcement 
is of interest to government as well as 
industry. U.O.P., as a research organ- 
ization holding many controversial pat: 
ents in the field of petroleum refining, 
is an inveterate litigant in patent in- 
fringement suits brought in the federal 
courts. The antitrust prosecutors have 
repeatedly glanced in its direction, and 
last fall conducted an extensive probe of 
its activities. 

Last week the Senate’s Kilgore com- 
mittee dragged U.O.P.’s name into r 
investigation of international cartels. : 
government witness told the Sea 
that the Japanese gained early technical 
knowledge for the manufacture of 100- 
octane gasoline through ordinary com- 
mercial transactions with U.O.P. It was 
admitted that U.O.P had the law on its 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
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MISSION COMPLETED 


THESE THINGS of his followed the telegram— 
“The War Department regrets...” 

He was due to go on leave. Home to America. 
He could have bailed out and lived. But there 
was a kid pinned in the ball turret with a smashed 
leg and a trapped look in his eyes. They went 
down together. 

There are thousands like this boy in the thick 
of the fight. No one has a monopoly on the dying 
that’s being done in this war. But there’s enough 
of it being done by our friends in the insurance 


business to strike pretty close to home. 

To those insurance people who are ineligible 
for military service, these tragic packages from 
the front are a pretty good argument for backing 
War Bond drives to the hilt, and they’re doing it. 
Thousands of them. Other thousands are helping 
the Red Cross. Working in hospitals. Salvaging. 
Conserving. 

With you, they’re doing their utmost to get 
this war over and get those boys of ours home. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the bome, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 


“<1’ll be doggoned! A drug store 


that fills steel prescriptions”’ 


Your friend, the neighborhood drug- 
gist, would find some things strangely 
familiar if he walked into a certain 
room in the Armco Research Labora- 
tories. He'd be reminded of his row 
of prescription drugs when he saw 
the counter-bin holding some 70 dif- 
ferent alloys and metals. In place of 
his mixing mortar, he’d see a small 
electric furnace for melting these 
metals together into experimental 
30-pound ingots. 

Just as doctors’ prescriptions re- 
quire different drugs, so do metal 
specifications require different alloy- 
ing elements. Some elements give 
great strength, others resistance to 
rust. Still others impart easy work- 
ability. By combining various alloys, 
Armco research engineers have 
created or improved special purpose 
steels for many applications. 

Among these prescription steels is 
a special grade for warplane pro- 
pellers; also ARMCO High Strength 


HELP FINISH THE FIGHT—WITH WAR BONDS 


Steels which reduce dead-weight and 
increase the pay loads of railway 
cars, trucks and trailers. 


SPECIALISTS IN SHEET STEEL 


Our experience of over 40 years may 
prove valuable to your company in 
— post-war products that will 

even more attractive, more dura- 
ble and salable. We can advise you 
on the grade of sheet steel you can 
best use, as well as on special fin- 
ishes, coatings and fabricating qual- 
ities. Why not consult with us h 
your problems? The American Roll- 
ing Mill Company, 2811 Curtis St., 
Middletown, Ohio. 


for TOMORROW'S PRODUCTS 


side, and it is claimed that the cop. 
pany’s agreements with the Ja 
were approved in advance by thc 

the Navy, and the State Dept. 

@ A Major Setback—Realistic ob 
wondered whether the move to | 
U.O.P.’s ownership was stimulat: } 
adverse developments in the 

Last June, Judge John Biggs of th: 
Circuit Court of Appeals in Ph 
phia set aside as “tainted with f: 

a decision by Judge J. Warren }) 
resigned, which U.O.P. had wo 

suit over patents brought agains 
Winkler-Koch Engineering Co. and 
Root Refining Co. 

Lawyers are eager to see how this set. 
back may affect U.O.P.’s pending and 
future suits. 
eU.0.P’s Guiding Genius—Key stone 
of U.O.P.’s fortunes (its estimated worth 
is $10,000,000 to $15,000,000) was the 
famed Dubbs cracking patent, dated 
Nov. 20, 1909, for breaking up under 
heat and pressure such heavier pctro- 
leum components as gas oil and kero- 
sene to form lighter, more valuable 
products such as gasoline. U.O.P. was 
incorporated in 1916, just as gasoline’s 


HARBINGER 


To foreign traders, the appointment 
of Harry Hawkins (above) as eco- 
nomic counsellor to the U.S. Em- 
bassy in London means one thing: 
that plans for a postwar foreign trade 
conference are being quietly drawn. 
For until recently, Hawkins was head 
of the State Dept.’s economic section, 
once served as key negotiator in the 
reciprocal trade program. 
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Tae apparent simplicity of a fine clock is the 
outcome of generations of refinement; each part 
is essential—nothing is superfluous. 


Your business insurance program has the same 
requirements. Its value rests upon the inclusion 
of all the necessary details and equally upon the 
omission of the non-essentials. Unless your con- 
tract is intelligently and properly drafted, it may 
not fully protect you in the event of a loss. Or 
you may be paying for coverage which you do 
not need. 


The services of experienced technical advisers 
are essential to your business—in order that your 
insurance contracts shall fit your individual re- 


quirements. In the case of a competent broker- 
age organization, you pay nothing extra for these 
services—and you pay nothing extra for maxi- 
mum experience. 


Johnson & Higgins have served all divisions of 
Commerce and Industry—for 99 years. We are 
buyers—not sellers—of insurance. We act at all 
times on your behalf—from the preliminary 
analysis of risks, through the negotiation of the 
contracts in the open markets, to the collection 
of claims. We have no axe to grind, but yours. 


* * * 


You are invited to write or telephone any J&H 
office for more detailed information. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS” 
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The double faced grinder 
(top view) is fully bro 
closed to collect grind- 
ings. Dust exhaust pipe 
leads to filter on roof. 
Lower view shows the 
Sly Dust Filter with aA 
clone collector (for co 
lection of coarse ayes 
rial). The Filter gets the 
really fine dust. se 
st Control >ys 
wae terra clean plants 
—increased eset 
rating © - 
en oe better ng: 
are practically ne 
peer set to their appli- 
cation. More than 5, 
installations collecting 
111 kinds of dust. 


PIONEERS IN Scientific 
DUST CONTROL 


star rose in a world of internal com- 
bustion engines. 

The international significance of this 
patent was doubtless increased because 
the discerning eye of Hiram Halle rec- 
ognized it early, and his organizing 
genius pushed it to the utmost. As the 
rewarding millions poured in upon him 
after a dozen lean years, Halle became 
an amiable squire whose hobby was to 
buy up old farm houses near New 
Canaan, Conn., and to restore buildings 
and settings in a refurbished landscape. 
A neighbor once remarked that the 
squat little bachelor reminded her of 
an iron gnome she used for a door stop. 
He was a leftist politically, championed 
labor unions, was reputedly the anony- 
mous donor of fabulous sums to charity. 
e Lawsuit No. 1—By exploiting the 
Dubbs patent and subsequent patents 
which carried the cracking of petroleum 
to further stages, Halle built a new 
power in the oil industry. In the fall 
of 1916, he brought the first of a 
lengthy series of suits alleging infringe- 
ment of the Dubbs patents. 

Suits dragged out for so long and 
cost defendants so much money that in 
1931 several major producing oil com- 
panies bought U.O.P. for $25,000,000, 
made the company a pool for cracking 


Mia 


i 
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MISSION FROM MOSCOW 


Touring such U. S. projects as Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville Dams are four 
Soviet engineers who will supervise 
repairs of war damage to the huge 
Dneprostroi Dam on Russia’s Dnepr 
River. With their American consult- 
ants, they are (left to right, front): 
A. V. Natanson, M. D. Koslow, and 
I. S. Locke of International General 


‘a 


patents, and retained Halle as 

@ Fortune Regained—Inciden: 

transaction restored a porti 

vanished wealth of J. Ogden A 

meat packing fame. Armour’ 

had never recovered from the 

in value of Armour & Co.’s ji 

after the World War. Armo: 

1927, broke, whether he knew 
Executors and creditors di; 

rowfully through his papers fi 

shares of U.O.P. stock—and to 

aside as worthless in making the §, 

settlement of his debts. When t! 

companies bought U.O.P. some ye 

later, Halle paid the widow of his ,j 

friend enough for these 400 

make Mrs. Armour rich again. 

@ Research to Continue—Th« 

statement about U.O.P.’s_ impendi 

metamorphosis specifically denies th 

the company will be dissolved or othe; 

wise discontinued. Its research labor 

tories at Riverside, IIl., a Chicago sy} 

utb, have repeatedly made headline 

with major Scilsuben discoveries 

of which triptane is the most recen 

announcement—and are to continu 

their work. The research program ¢ 

the company is under the direction ¢ 

Dr. Gustav Egloff, a recognized mast 

of petroleum chemistry. 


Electric Co.; (rear): J. F. Spease. 
G.E.’s district engineer -at Portland, 
Ore., A. R. Kudirsky, and N. Y. 
Shpiakin. In restoring the huge hy: 
droelectric dam which powers the 
Ukraine, Russia plans numerous 1m- 
provements for which the U. S. wil 
supply materials and machinery. This 
engineering mission is one of several 
Soviet studies being made in_ the 
U. S., notably in steel and coal. 
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Pillboxes ... 
thorns in the side 
of aninvasion... 
have bitter pills 
to swallow. For 
these pills are 
metal monsters 
that drag them- 
selves out of the 
sea with guns 
blazing and storm over every obstacle... 
coral reefs, barbed wire, bunkers and pill- 
boxes. They're the new amphibious assault 
boats... the “Water Buffaloes.” 


pe medicine for the pillbox is this 
newest assault boat. Equally at 
home on land or sea... river or 
jungle swamp, “Water Buffaloes” 
swim through surf 14 to 20 feet high 
and have a sure-footed grip on land 
that lets them swarm over the beach 
and knock out machine gun nests at 
close cange. 


Forming the swift-churning treads 


of the “Water Buffalo” . . . treads that 
are paddle wheels afloat and sure- 
footed tracks ashore . . . are sturdy 
chain belts of special design. For, as 
in so many other mechanical marvels 
of our time, where toughness and 
positive power are needed, there is 
no effective substitute for the positive 
grip of chain belts on sprocket teeth. 


In planes ...in ships... in war 
plants and civilian industries, chain 
belts are today shouldering heavier 
loads ... working longer hours... 
delivering that extra measure of per- 
formance that characterizes the prod- 
ucts of Chain Belt Company. 


With its line of conveyors, spe- 
cialized engineering products, and 
over 2000 sizes and types of chain 
belts, backed by the design and manu- 
facturing experience of more than 50 
years, Chain Belt Company offers as- 


sistance to industry seeking more effi- 
cient transmission of power, timing 
of operations and conveying of ma- 
terials. In addition, the Chain Belt 
line of Rex construction machinery 
performs outstanding service for the 
economical mixing, hauling and plac- 
ing of concrete and the moving of 
water and other liquids. 


* 


Baldwin-Duckworth Roller Chain Belt Di- 
vision, Springfield 2, and Worcester 3, 
Mass. REX Chain Belt and Transmission 
Division, REX Conveying and Engineer- 
ing Products Division, REX Construction 
Machinery Division, Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


CHAIN BELT CO. 


OF MILWAUKEE 


Most important building 
in the world 


With you, the most important building in the world may be your 
new home, your factory, garage or stock barn. But being a business 
man and not a lucky little girl, you have to count the cost and upkeep. 

Shrewdness will suggest portland cement concrete for all-around 
economy of construction and maintenance. Concrete provides rigid 
strength, firesafety, weather resistance and that fine appearance 
which modern design demands. 

Improved methods of building firesafe, low annual cost homes, 
factories, schools and public buildings are available. 

Similar technical advances assure durable, all-weather, low main- 
tenance cost concrete highways, streets and paved airports to aid 
in modernizing the nation’s transportation system after the war— 
soil-cement is-available for light traffic needs. 

Let us help your engineers and architects apply these improved 
design and construction methods to postwar projects. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 9%c-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through 
scientific research and engineering field work 
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Sugar Jitters 


Supply of refined 
expected to drop below 
levels by Oct. 1. Shortac 
refinery labor is chief cause. 


A rapidly deteriorating sugar supply requ 
situation is giving Washington © ficiaiMilMictor 
the political shakes. Many Midwcst confi omet 


sumers for weeks have complaiied , Off 
inability to cash their sugai ont’ 
stamps. Now the difficulty is sprcading ame 
east. Pyert 
e Imports Urged—OPA reports that rnd 

finers are four to eight weeks be!ind infiis}0,0 
their deliveries, and this agency is urp. MiB erio 
ing the War Food Administration to Th 
import refined sugar. WFA has goo drop 
stocks of raw sugar in Cuba, but it 
can’t promise much by way of getting 
sugar refined on the island. 

Stocks of sugar in the hands of con- 
tinental importers, refiners, and dis 
tributors total less than 700,000 short 
tons, raw value, against more than furl 
1,000,000 tons at this time last yearfiitead 
when sugar rations were smaller than sugar 
they are now. umy 
@ Count on Backlog—By Oct. 1 it is cx. 
pected that stocks will be down to 
560,000 tons, considerably below com. 
monly regarded safety levels. A reserve 
of not less than 600,000 tons is regarded 
as necessary to keep sugar flowing 
through trade channels. 

Primary distributors in the United 
States sold 400,000 more tons of sugar 


nain 
ne f 
he $ 
rst | 
Re 


here 


plies 

during the first seven months of 194+ fo b 
than during the corresponding period Hihey 
of last year. Government sugar con-MiBhe | 
trollers have, however, no way of know-Sinate 
ing how much of this sugar is still in fis 00 
industrial warehouses and households MR, ith 
The hope of the Washington official Hear. 

is that both industrial and civilian con- St 
sumers have a sufficient backlog from Mi@han 
their January-July purchases to prevent Mure 
general complaint of the deepening fMRrop 
market shortage, but they aren't vey Miirali 
optimistic on this score. Some official HM). § 
suspect that a ast deal of sugar ha Hijet } 
been bootlegged into the manufactur i> W 
of wine and beverage alcohol. icia 
@ Enough Raw Sugar — Government BBAL 
sugar controllers say the present situa p00 
tion is largely the result of labor shor Bijver 
ages at the refineries. ave 
There is sufficient raw sugar, but not Hijnuc 
enough refined sugar to honor al! 1 @jny- 
tion commitments. The 1944 Cuban l 
crop was a near-record 5,650,000 tons im 1 
(less 900,000 tons for the manufacture @,7( 
of invert molasses), and about 2,000, Miiel 
000 tons are still on the island. 50 
@ Disagree on Figures—Sugar specialists Hgjua 
in both OPA and WFA also fear that Hijeq 
; usi 
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Var Mobilization Director James F. 
aves will declare an election sugar 
yonus regardless of the government 
tocks figures. 

Officials admit, however, a good deal 
»f unreliability in most sugar supply 
nd demand statistics. Figures com- 
niled by the various agencies of govern- 
rent commonly are revised almost be- 
‘ore they are set down. Each agency is 
equently bewildered by the contra- 
dictory Conees of other agencies, and 
-ometimes by its own calculations. 

Offshore Help—During the first seven 

onths of 1944 nearly 3,330,000 tons 
ame in from all offshore areas (Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Virgin Islands, 
»nd countries other than Cuba)— 

10,000 tons more than during the like 
period of 1943. 

This tidy figure far outweighed a 
jrop of 235,000 tons in marketings by 
nainland cane and beet areas during 

e first six months of this year from 
he 935,000-ton total marketed in the 
st half of 1943. 

Refining Limited—Officials wish now 
here had been some way of storing the 
surplus against year-end needs. In- 
stead, they are being put to it to have 
sugar refined in Cuba for direct-con- 
sumption entry, since a deepening labor 
shortage at continental refineries limits 
cfining operations here. 

No Ration Cut—Officials believe, 
owever, that no matter how low the 
)ctober stocks may fall, there will be 
o reduction in sugar allowances. 

Last week the Bureau of Agricultural 
‘conomics announced that sugar sup- 
plies for the United Nations are likely 
o be somewhat smaller in 1945 than 
hey are in 1944. The principal basis of 
he forecast is a 1945 Cuban crop esti- 
nated at not more than 4,700,000 to 
5,000,000 short tons, as contrasted 
with the 5,650,000 tons produced this 
ear. 

Stocks will be smaller next Jan. 1 
han last, but the good side of the pic- 
ure includes some improvement in 
rop prospects in Puerto Rico and Aus- 
ralia. Also a decrease in continental 
J. $. cane sugar production will be off- 
't by a 12% increase in beet sugar. 

War Needs to Drop—Government of- 
icials who are not as gloomy as the 
BAE also point out that whereas 900,- 
)00 tons of 1944 crop Cuban sugar 
ere subtracted for the manufacture of 
vert molasses for industrial alcohol, a 
uch smaller quantity of sugar—if 
ny—will be required for industrial alco- 

| next year. 

Thus, the prospective Cuban crop of 
700,000 tons to 5,000,000 tons may 
icld more sugar than this year’s 5,- 
50,000 tons. Even though large 
uantities of industrial alcohol will be 
quired next year, an abundance of 
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Cyclone is the world’s most widely used property protection fence 


fence at this time, it will pay you to plan 


if ee: your plant need protection—fence, 
now for your postwar needs. Ask for our 


gates, window guards, wire mesh bar- 


riers? If it does, write us at once about your 
requirements. If you are making war goods 
and have the proper priority, you can 
get Cyclone Fence and other Cyclone pro- 
tection materials right away. We _ will 
quickly send recommendations and a free 
estimate. Even if you are not eligible for 


free 32-page book on fence. It is crammed 
full of pictures and packed with informa- 
tion and specifications that will help you 
select the proper fence and other safeguards 
to your property. Mail the coupon below 
this useful book will be sent at once with 
no obligation to you. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION (amenican stee. & wine company) 
Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


CYCLONE FENCE; 


Clip this cou 


pon—and it to: 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Derr. 494 
We'll send you our free, 32-page 
It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before 


any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 


send 


book on fence. 
you choose 


Interested in fencing: [] Industrial; [) School; [) Playground; : 
(—.0 Residence. Approximately ‘ 
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grain instead of sugar is expected to 
be available for its manufacture. 

An additional prospect is that mili- 

tary requirements for sugar will be re- 
duced next year, and that smaller 
quantities will be exported under lend- 
lease to Russia and cash sale to Great 
Britain. 
@ Long-Term Outlook—For the longer 
term, the BAE says that sugar supplies 
are likely to continue scarce until im- 
ports are resumed from the Philippines 
and Java. U. S. prewar imports from 
the Philippines totaled nearly 1,000,000 
tons a year. 

Currently, WFA is negotiating the 
purchase of the 1945 and 1946 Cuban 
sugar crops (BW —Sep.2’44,p7). The 
Cubans have reduced their original ask- 
ing price from $3.60 to $3.40 a cwt., 
f.o.b. Cuba, but the Americans are of- 
fering only $2.65 (the same price as in 
1943 and 1944). 

Settling price will probably be a 
split of the difference—not less than $3 
per cwt., plus guarantees to hold down 
food prices to Cuba, as in 1944 when 
WEA paid a subsidy on flour exported 
to the island. 


Pullmans for Sale 


Railroad-owned sleeping 
car pool proposed to purchase 
older cars; lightweights may go 
to roads that now run them. 


When Pullman, Inc., decided to di- 

vorce its sleeping car service from its 
car manufacturing operations (BW— 
Jul.29’44,p49) without appealing to a 
higher court from the federal court de- 
cree ordering the separation, railroaders 
began trying to figure how this might 
be worked out as a practical deal. 
e@ New Operating Company—This week, 
Pullman made a definite proposal to 
the railroads which use its sleepers. It 
suggested the formation of a new com- 
pany—the Railway-Pullman Sleeping 
Car Co.—to operate the sleeping car 
service as a centralized pool for the 
benefit of all railroads. 

There had been some doubts whether 
through the Assn. of American Rail- 
roads or otherwise, the roads could set 


up such a pool without vio] 
court’s decree which forbade | 
Co. having as an officer or dir 
one who is also an officer of 
road that is using its services 

@ Lightweight Excluded—Pul); 
ulated that it desires to sell 
not piecemeal—the equipment 
ities included in this “initial 
transaction,” 6,000-odd hea 
cars and miscellaneous faciliti: 
ficantly omitted are Pullman’ 
modern, lightweight cars. These , 
contingently excluded “on acco 
uncertainty as to prior purcha 
dividual railroads.’ 

Railroaders who earlier in the sy 
mer attempted to crystal-gaze Pullmay 
probable moves foresaw this. Mo 
lightweight cars were built and lea 
under special contracts which includ 
options to buy at cost less depreciatioy 
Until these options are exercised, cay 
celed, or expire, Pullman cannot di 
pose of the cars. 

@ Profit in Ownership?—A few ling 
which have reasonably level year-aroun 
trafic might find it more profitable + 
own their cars. Railroad lawyers x 


First among plane builders to un- 

veil a postwar line for private flyers, 
Aeronca Aircraft Corp. is determined 
to be in on the ground floor if the 
family plane achieves the popularity 
some aviation enthusiasts predict. 
@ Four Models Planned—Plans for 
high-flying sales are still being pol- 
ished up at Aeronca’s home office in 
Middletown, Ohio, but the prospec- 
tus calls for an over-all strategy in 
merchandising, servicing, and pricing 
comparable to that which put the 
American public on wheels. 

In the campaign will be a four- 
model price line, ranging from a 
two-place tandem trainer to a four- 


Postwar Planes For Family Flyers 


passenger streamlined job in the 
medium-priced brackets. Representa- 
tive are the trainer (left) and the 
all-metal two-place streamliner (right) 
which features retractable landing 
gear and a 90-hp. engine that’s good 
for a 125-m.p.h. cruising speed. 
@ Financing Simplified—Alfred B 
Bennett, Aeronca’s new sales man- 
ager, who came from a competitor 
(Piper), is at the controls of the 
merchandising plan which will in- 
clude a network of dealers and an 
automobile-type of financing and 
insuring which will be simpler than 
prewar methods. 

As a practical aid to dealers, and 


so 
ee ee tk Whee § 


to develop more of the “cow-pas- 
ture” airports which are the main 
bases for many small aircraft, the 
company is offering personal guid. 
ance in site selections, advertising, 
sales, and even flight training for 
would-be airport operators. Model 
systems of bookkeeping and case his 
tories of small flying field owners arc 
also being made available. 

@ Prices Not Posted—Price tags for 
the postwar lines haven’t been printed 
as yet, probably because of compceti- 
tive positions and because some un- 
determined cost factors remain to be 
solved. Before the war Aeronca prices 
ranged from about $1,300 to $1,600. 


| 
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Ary NursinG A WHITE ELEPHANT 


IN YOUR BOILER PLANT? 


MODERNIZE HEAT AND POWER EQUIPMENT 
WITH DEPENDABLE, EFFICIENT TODD BURNERS 


| gees came competition is going to be tough— 
no doubt about that. The manufacturer whose 
operating costs are low will have a head start. An 
inefficient boiler plant can inflate your whole price 
structure. Start paring your costs now, by moderniz- 
ing your heat and power plant immediately. 


Owners and operators of plants of all types in many 
states have taken this forward looking step, by in- 
stalling TODD oil or gas burners. Many report 
fuel savings as high as 10%, and over 10% increases 
in heat and power output! 


_—— 


COMBUSTIO 


ARDS 
TODD SHIPY 

601 West 26th Street, 
HOBOKEN * 
* MOBILE * 
LE x TACOM 


# BROOKLYN * 


NEw YORK 
GALVESTO 
SAN FRAN 


TODD engineers will survey your boiler plant 
without obligation and recommend the most ef- 
fective set-up for your operations. Continuing re- 
search in combustion engineering has made TODD 
the leader in designing and manufacturing liquid 
and gaseous fuel-firing equipment. This insures 
TODD users of the highest efficiency and lowest 
operating and maintenance charges. 


Take advantage of TODD leadership to reduce 
the cost of producing a pound of steam in your 
plant. Call on TODD engineers for a consultation. 
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ON THE FIRING LINE OF AMERICA’S WAR FRONT 


They're 
Cutting Sanding 
Time 83% with 


SKILSAW 
BELT 
SANDERS= 


AT DURAMOLD DIVISION 7 
OF FAIRCHILD ENGINE 
AND AIRPLANE CORP 


A former 3 to 4 hour job for 2 men is a 
ONE HOUR JOB for ONE MAN with a 
SKILSAW BELT SANDER in a special jig 


Stepping up finishing work on aircraft 
stabilizer frames is just one more example 
of how SKILSAW BELT SANDERS do more 
jobs better! 1n or out ofa jig, on any flat and 
on many curved surfaces, SKILSAW BELT 
SANDERS do a cleaner, ripple-free finishing 
job faster and easier. 

They pack plenty of power for round-the- 
clock production. They’re light in weight, 
streamlined, handle easier in any position. 
And there’s an extra measure of quality fea- 
tures in every SKILSAW BELT SANDER to give 
you low-cost operation longer. 

Ask your distributor for a demonstration 
on your own work. 


‘ -SKILSAW, INC., Chicago 30 
Skilsaw Tools are sold by leading distributors 
of hardware, automotive and industria! supplies 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


leery of a provision in the court decree 
which they believe would compel the 
new company to provide peak load serv- 
ice to any road requesting it, even 
though that road handled its normal- 
load sleeping car business with its own 
cars. 

Pullman values its lightweights at 

$39,156,671, or 82% of original cost. 
The total breaks down into 605 sleepers 
at $64,356 and four composites at $55,- 
380. 
e@ Postwar Factor—Curbstone experts 
generally agree that lightweight equip- 
ment is the railroads’ sole chance of 
competing successfully with air trans- 
port after the war. Old hands at rail- 
roading are not so sure that 609 light- 
weights at $39,000,000 are as good a 
buy as the more than 6,000 assorted 
heavies of the “initial offer” at $42,- 
000,000, with a string of carshops, 
laundries, and other facilities thrown in. 
Lightweights are cheaper to operate, but 
lower amortization could offset this. 

Average asking price for the 4,034 

heavy standard class sleepers and com- 
posites is $6,038; for the heavy tourist 
sleepers, fully depreciated on Pullman’s 
books, $2,000 a car, close to the scrap 
value. 
e Finance Plan—For financing the pool 
deal, Pullman told the railroads that in- 
vestment houses would probably ad- 
vance 75% of the purchase price of the 
heavyweight equipment, secured by 
equipment trust certificates. 

Pullman offered, subject to court 
approval, to carry any part of the trans- 
action which might have to be on de- 
ferred credit should there be any hitch 
in marketing the equipment trust bonds. 
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By Pipe or Ship? 

Oil men argue for tanken 
(which they already own) ove, 
Big or Little Inch, but dispute op 
costs is far from ended. 


When the U.S. government 
down the world’s biggest paii 
pipelines, Big Inch and Little B 
enemy submarines were threat: 
paralyze the heavy tanker traff 
normally moves between Gulf 
lantic Coast ports. 

@ From War to Peace—The subinarine 
have been chased away. The pipeline 
not only linger on, but also kee 
one river of crude oil and another tive 
of petroleum products flowing into the 
East Coast area at a combined rate o! 
500,000 bbl. every 24 hours. 

Looking toward competitive postwar 
transportation, the major oil coimpanie 
owning the tanker fleets have to ded 
with a new and disturbing fact: Big 
Inch, judged on out-of-pocket operating 
cost alone, can move oil from ‘Texas ty 
New York more cheaply than am 
tanker ever built. 
@ Owners Favor Tankers—From th 
springboard of this fact, no major oj 
company has jumped to the conclusion 
that the large diameter pipelines shoul 
junk the tankers. They are disposed ti 
argue that the tankers, all things con 
sidered, are better business (BW-—Sep 
2’44,p10). ° \ 

Oil executives point out that capita 
cost, which includes taxes, depreciation, 


Modern tankers, like Texaco’s Connecticut (above), traditionally have provided Z 
the world’s lowest cost oil transportation. But the Big Inch pipeline—judge¢ 
solely on its first year’s operating costs—provides tankers a mark to shoot a 
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~ Bs | op off the shell of any sky- 
: > | scraper — below you will find 
+ amaze of piping—pipes that 
— = run from basement to roof— 


a : 2's “= | _s~Ciépiping that spreads through every 


floor. 

Here you are dealing with pip- 
ing by the mile—valves and fittings 
by the thousands. For instance, the 
: - 70-story RCA building contains 
. aie See es. more than 82 miles of iron, steel 

; ' and brass pipe—6,622 valves, 
58,908 fittings. 

Every building requires piping, 
whether it be a 70-story sky- 
a a scraper ora single story bungalow 
is-= - —a hospital or a school—a hotel 
== or an industrial plant. For piping 

: carries the water essential to life 
=.  itself—piping removes disease- 
ewe <T =; _ breeding wastes—piping furnishes 

~ | the steam for light, heat and power 
—piping brings oil, air and liquids 
to the machine or equipment 
where they are needed. 


N| = 


RANCHES AND WHOLESALERS SERVING ALL 


* 


And supplying everything for 
every piping system has long 
been a primary job with Crane 
Co. For the Crane line includes 
valves and fittings of brass, steel, 
iron and alloy—pipes in all sizes 
and all practical materials—un- 
ions, joints, traps, pressure regu- 
lators, air gauges—yes even the 
gaskets, insulation and packing 
essential to pipe line operation. 


No matter what you manufac- 
ture—no matter whether you op- 
erate a railroad, power station or 
an oil refinery—piping is impor- 
tant to you. Important, too, is the 
fact that Crane’s nation-wide dis- 
tribution through branches and 
wholesalers assures you of a ready 
source of supply for everything 
you need for your complete pip- 
ing system. 

CRANE CO., General Offices: 
836 So. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 5, Illinois. 


VALVES « FITTINGS « PIPE 
PLUMBING ¢ HEATING * PUMPS 


INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


of Precision Production 


Under the name on this pediment, paths from all parts of the world 
converge in search of guidance and help on an endless variety of prob- 
lems, for during the past half century, the name of Taft-Peirce has 
come to signify one of the world’s great capitols of precision 
production. 


Today, Taft-Peirce is an integrated enterprise composed of three main, 


divisions: The Small Tool and Gage Division, Yavin gages, produc- 
tion and inspection tools, machine tools and accessories ; The Contract 
Manufacturing Division, engaged in contract machine work and the 
building of jigs and fixtures for every type of product in every field 
of industry. . . for anything from a single part or tool to complete 
mechanisms or machines in quantity; The Engineering Division, en- 
gaged in design, development, and allied functions. 


Any or all of these three Taft-Peirce divisions are at your service now, 
to help you in your own work, or in developing your peacetime plans. 
Write on your letterhead for illustrated brochure. The Taft-Peirce Mfg. 
Co. Woonsocket R. I. 


For Design, Development, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing . - 


= Take it to Taft-Peirce 


interest, and a reasonable »roft 
quently outweighs operating cos 
e Everyone Reticent—This 1.,y ¢; 
the reluctance of all partics ‘iny, 
to publicize Big Inch and Lit; 
Inch operating cost data. \\ ar } 
gency Pipelines, Inc., the oper, 
company, and its goyernmest-fin, 
customer, Defense Supplies ( Pp, 
to be afraid that the public may co, 
operating cost with total cost. The 
companies are influenced by the 
that they already own, and cin cop 
as part of their normal oper:tions, 
tanker fleets; investment in the 
pipelines would be at least partial 
cation of facilities. 

Petroleum Administration for \j 

usually eager to tell the story of y 
a magnificent job the oil industry 
done in the war effort, has no 4; 
part in the pipelines’ management 
no desire to touch off the political); 
plosive subject of what shal be 4 
with the big government-owned p 
lines when their war job has come 
an end. 
@ Unofficial But Startling—Therefor 
official figures are available. Unof, 
figures boil down to these signifi 
data: 

Big Inch now delivers crude oil { 
Texas to Atlantic seaboard refine; 
a distance of 1,363 miles, for an out 
pocket operating cost of about 7¢ a! 

Little Big Inch delivers petrol 

products from Gulf Coast refinerie 
East Coast markets, a slightly lo 
distance, for a comparable cost of | 
a bbl. 
e An Industry Study—T. FE. Swig 
president of Shell Pipe Line Ca 
who made an extensive study of tan 
and pipeline costs, arrived at fig 
which make possible these out-of-poc 
comparisons of Gulf-to-Atlantic tr 
port, assuming use of the newest ; 
best tankers, and operation of the pi 
lines at close te ful capacity: 


@ What the Figures Mean—Altha 
Swigart’s estimates are not quite 
favorable to the pipelines as the m 
recent unofficial pipeline operating ‘ 
figures of 7¢ and T0¢ a bbl., they dos 
stantiate the conclusion that Big 
can move crude oil at a lower oper 
cost than any tanker fleet. 

They also point up a distinct 
familiar to the trade, between ta 


and ere rates on crude oil and§ 


oline. Tankers calculate their carn 


capacity by weight; pipelines by ' 
ume. Because gasoline is lighter 
crude oil, and because a tanker’s ca 
ity is limited by cargo weight, a tat 
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PEOPLE 
MAKE 
MARKETS 


How Nearness to Your Market 
Can Increase Your Net Profits 


HERE is no question that the busi- 

nessman in the State of New York 
not only has the largest mass market 
in the Western Hemisphere, but also 
a quality market. The per capita in- 
come is 49% higher than the national 
average. 

Look at New York’s percent of 

the nation’s wholesale trade: 
78% in dry goods 61% in clothing 
61% in jewelry 41% in furniture 
Five and a half billion dollars an- 
nually flow through the channels of 
retail trade in New York State. 


Here’s What Manufacturers Say 


A. J. Cordier, President of Lalance 
& Grosjean Manufacturing Co., says: 
“I believe that the particular ad- 


vantage of the location of an indus- 
trial or manufacturing enterprise in 
New York State is the proximity to 
available markets for the successful 
distribution of the finished product.” 

And H. Paul Nelligan, President 
of Easy Washing Machine Corp., 
says: ‘“‘New York’s central situation 
with reference to the major metro- 
politan centers of the nation has 
enabled us to achieve and maintain 
adominant position in those markets, 
impossible under less favorable geo- 
graphic conditions.” 


Foreign markets can easily and 
economically be added to the market 
assets of the Empire State through 
the far-reaching sea and air routes 

out of New 


Civilian Population 


Retail Sales (1939) 


Consumption of electric energy, 
kilowatt-hours 


Some measures of consumer buying power in 
New York and the six bordering states in 1940 


34,579,000 26.33 
Income payments to Individuals $26,885,000,000 35.28 
$13,144,000,000 31.26 


46,038,000,000 31.51 


York. The re- 
construction de- 
mands of post- 
Percent | War Europe and 
Total of U.S, the great poten- 
tials of Latin 
American trade 
make New York 
a number one 
location. 


ACCEPT THIS 
INFORMATIVE BOOK 


Send fora copy of 
our book, “New 
York Means Bus- 
iness.’’ In it, 
many more facts 
and figures are 
given not only 
on markets but 
on labor, trans- 
portation and all 
the other factors 
of doing busi- 
ness. It also describes how the 
State Department of Commerce 
can help you. We can assist on 
plant locations, supply informa- 
tion on manpower and taxes, put 
you in touch with the service busi- 
nesses you may need and help in 
many other ways. Send for your 
copy on your business letterhead. 


ADDRESS: M. P. CATHERWOOD 
COMMISSIONER 
NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE, 
ALBANY 1, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK MEANS BUSINESS 


F rom Maryland where 
good living is an ancient 
heritage we bring you... 


NATIONAL PREMIUM 


Solve your 


Handling Problems 
“by the DOZENS” 


Two dozen—yes 24 loaded Lewis Stack- 
ing Boxes on a wooden pallet can be 
easily transported by a power lift truck. 
Stop thinking of your handling in “eaches” 
and plan now for “by the dozens” — one 
sure way to lower handling costs and 
increase efficiency. Write for detailed 
information on Lewis Boxes, Trays, and 
Box Trucks. 


G.B. LEWIS CO., Dept. W9, Watertown, Wis. 


LEWIS 


INDUSTRIAL CONTAINERS 


OIL TRAFFIC, GULF TO ATLANTIC 


Monthly petroleum deliveries to East Coast area, by method of shipment 
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Barrels ‘ per Day in Hundreds of Thousands 


1941 


Dota: Petroleum Administration for Wor. 


Tank cars aaa 


can afford to ey | gasoline for a lower 
price, per bbl an crude oil. (New 
‘T-2 tankers carry 137,500 bbl. of gas- 
oline or 116,000 bbl. of crude.) Pipe- 
line capacity, on the other hand, is 
limited by volume. 

It costs about the same to pump 

gasoline or to pump crude oil an equal 
distance through the same pipelines. 
Gasoline may pay a higher pipeline 
rate on the theory that it is a more 
valuable product than crude and that 
it moves in smaller batches, which im- 
plies a higher unit handling cost. 
@ All Costs Included—As Swigart 
pointed out, the out-of-pocket operat- 
ing cost is far below the rate a pipeline 
or a tanker must charge in order to 
remain in business. 

Taking into consideration such fac- 

tors as taxes, depreciation, interest on 
borrowed capital, and a “fair return” of 
7% to investors, Swigart figured that 
if Big Inch represented a postwar in- 
vestment of $60,000,000 (PAW esti- 
mates it cost $95,000,000), if its daily 
volume is maintained at 300,000 bbl., 
and if the buyers could borrow $45,008,- 
000 of the purchase price at 3%, the 
tariff would have to be 20.5¢ a bbl., 
plus gathering charges of 5¢, a total of 
of 25.5¢ a bbl. If the load factor were 
reduced to 200,000 bbl. daily, the rate 
would have to be 31.5¢ a bbl. 
e@ How Tankers Compare—Comparable 
rates by tanker, he calculated, would be 
35¢ to 37.5¢. The tanker rate for the 
Gulf to East Coast run is now 40¢ a 
bbl. The rail tank car rate, Gulf to 
Atlantic seaboard refineries, is about 
$1.46. 

Big Inch is now operating at full 
capacity because PAW directives, con- 
trolling the flow of oil, keep it that 


| way. After the war, oil men assume that 
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oil companies would resume control ¢ 
their shipments, and that since the m: 
jor companies own the tanker fleets 
they would prefer to operate thcir ow 
tankers at out-of-pocket cost rath 
than pay more than such cost to an 
other carrier. 

@A Vote Against Big Inch—Swigar 
reasons, from this, that Big Inch, as a 
oil carrier, would not be an attractiy 
postwar investment for private capital 
He did conclude, however, that one leg 
(either way from Norris City, III.) o 
one of the two pipelines might be oper 
ated profitably, either for Gulf or for 
East Coast refineries having excess pro¢- 
ucts. 

On the other hand, if the oil com- 
panies should face the alternative o 
government ownership or industry own 
eiship, they probably wouldn’t hesitate 
to spend $60,000,000 or whatever it 
would take to keep politicians away 
from Big Inch, and $37,500,000 (Sw: 
gart’s estimate) or whatever it would 
take to keep them away from Little By 
Inch, which cost the government about 
$77,000,000. 
e Pipelines to Pump Gas?—In a study 
of the advisability of using one or both 
of the war emergency pipelines to cam 
natural gas from the Gulf to eastem 
markets, Sidney A. Swensrud, Standarl 
Oil Co. of Ohio, suggested that sinc 
there may be more than enough tankes 
available to handle Gulf-to-Atlantic trat 
fic in crude oil and petroleum products 
and since a large potential demand for 
domestic and industrial gas exists i 
the East, the use of both lines for gas 
transmission would be feasible. (Two 
lines would give protection against emer 
gency interruptions.) 

Swensrud concluded that fair valus- 
tion of both lines, based on possible 
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+; return to investors, would be about 
08,000,000, or, based on possible 
of reproduction less depreciation, 
ut $121,000,000. 
“Attractive Rates”’—On the basis of 
98,000,000 cost of the two lines, and 
per 1,000 cu. ft. for we at the pro- 
cing end, he calculated delivery price 
eastern distributing systems could be 
bé to 26¢ per 1, cu. ft., making 
ssible ‘attractive tates to consumers’ 
displacing a relatively small volume 
coal and oil now used in making 
ificial gas. 
Gas marketed through these lines 
puld average only 3% to 4% of total 
_ §. consumption, Swensrud con- 
ded, and in ten years would equal 
nly about 1% of presently estimated 
s reserves of this country. 
Two Dissenters—Obviously, Swens- 
d’s thesis is unpopular among Texas 
ments who want to keep their state’s 
sin Texas, and among eastern anthra- 
e and bituminous coal interests who 
pve the same idea, but for different 
pasons. 
Oil and gas producers and marketers, 
far, can Only guess on what terms 
nd under what conditions of govern- 
ent regulation they may be able to 
y Big Inch or Little Big Inch. 
Nobody knows. Public funds built 
hem; public opinion may dictate the 
swer, if it ever crystallizes on the sub- 
t. Legislation now pending in Wash- 
gton would place the final responsi- 
ility for deciding the issue in the ors 
Congress. 
Tankers and Security—The oil com- 
pnies’ present line of attack aims to 
flate the final selling price or to keep 
oth lines off the market. Oil men 
gue that maintenance of a tanker fleet 
equally, if not more, important to 
ational security than maintenance of 
he big pipelines; a pipeline is rigid, 
hereas tankers can be used where 
ceded. 
The railroads, which in theory might 
e logical bidders for an oil transporta- 
on system, probably won’t be, in the 
lief that any buyer would be at the 
hercy of a few big shippers. Govern- 
bent ownership, assuming the end of 
artime government controls over oil 
—— would face the same dif- 
ulty. 
Politically Potent—In terms of war in- 
sstments, the two emergency pipelines 
bout equal the investment in two 
attleships. But, because oil and gaso- 
ne and natural gas are commodities 
hose supply and prices are matters of 
cryday public concern, the question 
' what shall be done with Big Inch and 
ttle Big Inch is sure to generate polliti- 
il heat, if not light, far beyond the 
olitical generating ability of any two 
attleships. 
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Cyain to lift pig iron for the forges of war; 
chain to tie “Bossie” out in the pasture— 
International makes chain for every essential 
need: industrial, marine, farm, automotive! 
And International's manufacturing and service 


a 


facilities are complete in every detail. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAIN & MFG. CO. 


YORK PENNA. 
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PARE Machining 


COSTS 


and improve results 


with 
Porter-Cable’s 
WET-BELT 


SURFACING 


Wartime’s hurry-up schedules 
spotlighted the superiority of 
Wet-Belt Surfacing. It’s faster— 
actually 5 to 25 times faster than 
previous methods — but what's 
even more important, it imparts 
superior finish. 


By doing away with frictional 
heat, Wet-Belt Surfacing elimi- 
nates discoloring, distortion, flow 
—sharply reducing rejects. When 
desired, Wet-Belt Surfacing can 
work within tolerances of .0005”. 
There is no tool upkeep. Less 
experienced operators are re- 
quired. 


Wet-Belt Surfacing will help 

ou simplify your production 
al On certain operations, it 
can do everything a milling ma- 
chine can do; on others, one belt 
surfacer can advantageously re- 
place a gang of grinding wheels; 
in additional cases, it supple- 
ments other tools, speeding out- 
put all along the line. 


THIS BOOK 


tells you more 
about Wet-Belt 
Surfacing. Send 
for free copy to- 
day. It may be 
of material aid in 
improving your 
competitive posi- 
tion in the post- 
war. 


PORTER-CABLE MACHINE CO. 


2030-9 N. Salina St. Syracuse 8, N. Y. 


Willow Backlog 


Vast Ford-operated plant 
will be given more war work to 
insure jobs for workers, and 
stop exodus to peacetime jobs. 


Willow Run is once more beset with 
problems, and the government is trying 
to meet the chief one by designating 
the huge Ford-operated bomber plant 
as a “special purpose” ery 6 

The designation, first of the kind to 

be applied, means that the plant will 
be x van with military orders so as 
to maintain employment to the end of 
armament production. 
@ Seek to Halt Exodus—In this way, 
Air Forces and company officials hope 
to head off an exodus of labor which 
reached alarming proportions late in 
August after word came out of Wash- 
— that the plant’s output and pay- 
rolls would be greatly reduced by De- 
cember. Adding to the other difficulties, 
strikes over transfer of riveters from one 
department to another closed the plant 
twice last Friday. The second strike 
ended Saturday when most of the work- 
ers returned to their posts. 

Willow Run has been operating at 
near-capacity levels and has been gen- 
erally surpassing schedules since spring 
(BW—Jun.10°44,p60). In so doing, re- 
quirements of manpower have gradually 
diminished as manufacturing achieved 
more of a routine basis; and hiring 
stopped some time ago. 
© Uneasiness Grows—Payrolls were al- 
lowed to shrink from around 40,000 or 


so down to a total of around 75,09 
August. Then came the talk of 
backs, and the quit rate jumped, 
Workers who had been sccip 
bombers produced daily felt there J 
no need for them to remain op , 
jobs since schedules would sown be 
duced to eight bombers a day. Ty 
uneasiness was increased by dissatis 
tion when work was reduced to § 
days and 45 hours weekly after La, 
Day, sharply cutting pay checks p 
ously drawn on the basis of six dy 
work totaling as much as 60 hour,’ 
@ Subcontract Shift—The special p, 
pose plant designation is expected 
bring Willow Run other aircraft job 
manufacturing rather than assem} 
work—to maintain operations. The y 
ture of the new work is vaguc 
Meanwhile, Ford officials are cons 
ering moving work previously subcg 
tracted out of Willow Run back ip 
the plant. It is unlikely that many s 
contracted operations will be retumg 
to the bomber plant, due as much | 
difficulties of transferring as to uni 
protests over taking the jobs away fro 
other workers, notably Ford employe 
at River Rouge and Highland Park. 
@ Straw in the Wind—Reports in Dj 
troit, meanwhile, were that expectatiog 
of reaching a payroll level of some 17 
000 or so in December told only hd 
the story. 
Tool and die shops are turning o 
new tooling requirements ordered } 
Willow Run, indicating that addition 
work is in prospect there when t 
equipment is delivered. Some observe 
think that even though employment ma 
fall off by the end of the year, the n 


tooling may indicate increases. 
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FOOD MINE AT WORK 


Going underground is the first load of 
surplus food stored in the govern- 
ment’s unique watehouse—a_lime- 
stone mine near Atchison, Kan. 
(BW —Jul.15°44,p17). Initial storage 
of dried eggs in caverns leased by 
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War Food Administration _leavé 
plenty of room for more in the 12 
000,000 cu. ft. interior, Under # 
rangements with Kerford Quarry Co 
WEA will store 75,000 tons of food 
in mine chambers which are coolet 
from a natural 50F temperature to 30 
by blast-type refrigerating equipmen 
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Liquid-Cooled-Engine Thermostat, for controlling 
the amount of cooling medium circulated through 
the heat exchanger. Designed so that the valve posi- 
tion is entirely unaffected by static pressures in the 
cooling system, by varying pressure drops across 
the heat exchanger or control valves, or by changes 
in altitude. 


pana GLANDS are nature’s tempera- 
ture control. So accurate is nature's 
method that the body is held within a 
fraction of one degree variation, regard- 
less of room or weather temperatures. 


Aircraft engines need temperature con- 
trol too. They must take off on short 
notice, in all kinds of weather, soar to 
the freezing cold of high altitudes and then 
dive thousands of feet with open throttles. 
No lubricating oil or engine cooling sys- 
tem could ever successfully cope with 
conditions like these without the aid of 
sensitive temperature control instruments 
-» . instruments such as manufactured by 


The Fulton Sylphon Co. 


The skill gained in the production of air- 
craft controls, so essential today, will be 
reflected in the quality of Sylphon controls 
available to industry after the peace is won. 
There will be new and improved controls 
for industrial processing, heating and ven- 
tilating systems, Diesel engines, aircraft, 
automobiles—to mentiona few. Yes, Fulton 
Sylphon will continue to lead with simple, 
dependable, self-powered, temperature 
controls. Write for Bulletin SW-20. 


EXCESSIVE 
HEAT or 
COLD 


PARKING METERS 


ARE BUILT TO TAKE IT! 


Reports from all sections of the country tell us of the virtually trouble-free 
erformance of MI-CO Parking Meters. Records show that these meters 
eagtion unfailingly in alternate freezing and thawin weather—in rain, 
hail or sleet storms—in excessive heat or cold. And the reasons for such 
performance are: (1) Correct design and engineering; (2) Unusuall 
rugged construction; (3) Fewer moving parts. Wherever installed, MI-C 
Meters are giving dependable service as well as re traffic con- 
gestion in shopping areas. They have the unqualified endorsement of 
city officials, merchants and motorists alike. Investigate the practicability 
of MI-CO Parking Meters for your community. @ Because of manu- 
facturing restrictions, these meters are not now available. But to help 
you plan for the future, we suggest you send for fully illustrated folder 
a yhich gives complete svecifications and details of constructional features. 


MI-CO METER CORPORATION, 231 Court St., COVINGTON, KY. 


Manufactured under the patents of F. L. Michaels by The Michaels ArtBronze Co., Inc. 


Waterways Fight 


Greater power for state 
demanded in controversy ove 
federal projects. Bitte; 
scrap in Congress is likely. 


river 


Drastic revision in pending water. 
ways legislation demanded by « 
from 29 states at a Chicago 
last week is expected to be the prelug& 
to an increasingly bitter congression; 
fight over the rivers and harbors jj 
and the omnibus postwar flo 
trol bill (BW—Jun.24'44,p42). 
© More Power for States—The p: incipal 
change sought by the Chicago op. 
ferees would in cect give states almos 
a veto power over federal wate: pro}: 
ects. Under the proposal the chief of 
the Army Engineers would be com. 
peiled to submit projects to states fo 
review and, in case of objection, to tr. 
submit them to Congress. 

Specifically, the Chicago delegates 

demanded this procedure for the Con. 
necticut River basin, Youghioghen 
River basin, Cheat River, and Juniat, 
River. 
e@ Areas Work Together—The sever 
geographical sections worked togethe: 
for a united front. Irrigation states suc. 
ceeded in getting unanimous approval 
of the proposed amendments to the 
rivers and harbors bill which would r- 
strict building of navigation works t 
ones that would not “conflict with any 
beneficial consumption use, present or 
future,” of waters chiefly for irrigation 
in states wholly or partly west of the 
98th meridian. This would take in 
Texas, whose delegates asked to come 
wholly under the amendment. 

Effect of this and other amendments 
urged by the delegates would be to 
reject the olive branch extended to the 
irrigation proponents by the Army En- 
gineers in the controversy over devel- 
opment of the Missouri River. The 
engineers offered to accept a simple 
proviso that navigation “should not in 
terfere’” with use of the Missouri’ 
waters for irrigation, but the westem 
states aren’t satisfied with any pr- 
vision that doesn’t specifically put ir: 
gation development ahead of navigx 
tion in the West. 

e Joint Report—Following the lead of 
Missouri Valley governors, the Chicago 
group approved an amendment that 
would direct the War and Interior de- 
partments to oe a joint report to 
Congress combining the former’s Pick 
plan for flood control and navigation 
reservoirs with the Reclamation Bv- 
reau’s Sloan plan for irrigation works 
in the Missouri River basin. The pro 
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EXPERIMENT ENDED 


One of the Administration’s earliest 
experiments in subsistence housing— 
the $2,000,000 Westmoreland Home- 
steads project near Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 
—is being sold to tenants for $828,- 
203. Built to rehabilitate reliefers in 


1934, the 250-family layout is among 
several similar projects being liqui- 
dated by Washington. Under sale 
terms, tenants will pick up some bar- 
gains, getting homes and two-acre 
plots worth about $3,200 for around 
$2,000—payable as rent, with full 
credit being given for past rent. 


posed amendment would approve such 
a plan sight unseen. 

This demand for speed reflects con- 
cern lest all present water agencies in 
the Missouri Valley be supplanted by 
a federal authority patterned after the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, as sug- 
gested in pending legislation. 

e Fight on 160-Acre Limit—The Chi- 
cago conference, at the request of Cali- 
fornia’s delegation of 25, unanimously 
demanded restoration of the reclama- 
tion act provision that would permit 
federal water to be used on farms of 
any size in that state’s Central Valley. 
Large landowners have been putting u 
a strong fight against the présent 16 
acre limitation. 

The conference unanimously de- 
manded removal of the provision added 
to the rivers and harbors bill by the 
Senate Commerce Committee _ that 
would permit the chief of Army Engi- 
neers to demand changes in the opera- 
tion of any privately owned dam on a 
navigable stream, to make it more effi- 
cient for flood control, and would sub- 
ject the dam owner to a $5,000 fine for 
failure to comply. 


SCRAP RUBBER COST 


When the books are eventually closed 
on the scrap rubber salvage deal, gov- 
ernment losses will almost surely ex- 


ceed $28,000,000. Some of the scrap 
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collected is still on hand and will never 
be used, either because it is unreclaim- 
able or because it might as well be un- 
reclaimable in view of the excessive cost 
of sorting it out. 

Figures prepared some weeks ago by 
the Ofice of Rubber Director but only 
recently made public give the tonnage 
and financial summaries in considerable 
detail. The national drive netted 1,- 
148,098 short tons of scrap, collected at 
a cost of $37,151,034. Handling, stor- 
ing, and selling cost $14,797,896. Of 
the total collected, 977,527 tons have 
been sold for $25,996,287. 

This adds up to a net loss to date of 
$25,952,643. e rest of the total loss 
anticipated by the end of 1944 comes 
from rental, cost of staff, and other 
overhead expense. 

The scrap rubber is not to be con- 
fused with the tire program, which 
compelled car owners to sell to the gov- 
ernment all tires in excess of five for 
each automobile. The usable tires 
among these went right back into cir- 
culation on other cars. 

Many an automobile owner who first 
had to sell a tire to the government at 
its own price and who subsequently 
—— on a rationing certificate from 

is dealer a used tire that had been 
rescued by the government from the 

] for re-use is convinced that Wash- 
ington should have made millions in 
profits on the idle tire deal. 


Lions and Lambs 


Industry and governmen 


groups from 20 cities meet in 
capital to swap useful facts and 
blow off surplus steam. 


When peace comes, many a 
ment official is likely to retaii 
spot in his heart for an infant 
tion which, through open for 
cussion, has ironed out numero. 
places between government and ind 
try during the war years. 

@ Washington Appraisal—Organ 
to make money but to ask q 
the National Council of Indust: 
ernment Relations Assns., Inc., mict th; 
week in Washington for its fall confer. 
ence. As a measure of how the c: 
appraises it, this meeting sche 
talks on their major specialties by top 
men including Chester Bowles of OPA, 
Surplus War Property Administrator 
W. L. Clayton, William Y. Elliott of 
WPB, Dr. F. P. Graham of National 
War Labor Board, Maury Maverick of 
Smaller War Plants Corp., and Col. D 
N. Hauseman, the Army’s expert on 
contract terminations. 

The council grew out of 1942 lunch. 

eon shoptalk of Detroit business execu. 
tives about techniques for getting prior: 
ties and the like. This led to inviting 
officials of government war agencies to 
meet with the businessmen for brief 
discussions. These informal sessions pro- 
duced information useful to both par. 
ticipating groups, and also helped them 
to let off steam. 
e Rapid Growth—Out of the successful 
Detroit start developed 20 associations 
in Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Grand Rapids,. Louisville, St. 
Paul, Toledo, and other big war industn 
centers east of the Mississippi. Today, 
between 1,200 and 1,500 companies ar 
leagued together in these local associz 
tions. President of the council is J. M 
Bullis of Detroit. 

To the local associations regularly 

come top war agency officials who make 
15-minute talks, then handle question- 
and-answer periods which ‘often run to 
an hour and a half. Local association 
exchange duplicate stenographic trav- 
scripts of these meetings. 
@ Tum and Tum About—Some meet: 
ings are set up at which the busines 
executive members speak, with invited 
representatives of government outfits in 
the audience to hear the gripes. 

Present expectation of its leading 
spirits is that it will have a function, 
hence flourish, as long as government 
controls are a major consideration in 
business management and planning. 


dn t 
tions, 
|-Gov- 
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PLYMOUTH 


HANKERED AFTER CARS 


Reading time —1 minute, 35 seconds 


ES, Hank sort of grew up with automobiles. 

His father was in the farm implement 
business; but when cars came along, he sold out 
and became manager of a similar concern that 
had become an automobile dealer in a thriving 
Northwest community. That’s where the lad 
grew up. 


Hank claims he was given a steering wheel as 
a teething ring, and later polished a lot of brass 
hoping that as a reward for his industry, the 
“old man” would permit him to drive one of 


the first Dodge cars ever made. 


That was in 1914. During several summers 
that followed, Hank worked as a mechanic in 
the shop his father managed. Then came World 
War I while he was a sophomore at a univer- 
sity. Hank enlisted. After returning from France, 
he finished his education selling insurance on 
the side and teaching folks to drive the new 
Dodge cars in his college town. 


Hank did pretty well at insurance but he still 
thought the work drab as compared with sell- 
ing automobiles. His goal was a dealership of 
his own. So back he went to the concern where 
his father was associated, and by 1930 he be- 
came the manager. 


Shortly afterward, the older owners decided 
to retire. Here was an opportunity to buy the 
business. Hank took it over, and under his 
direction the business prospered. Today its ex- 


panded facilities are completely paid for with 
substantial resources for continued growth. 


That’s the American way .. . working with 
an eye to the future and grasping opportunity 
when it knocks. That way offers complete free- 
dom for the individual to choose what he wants 
to do and to work at it as hard as he pleases. 


This freedom of private enterprise . . . this 
willingness to use our energies and initiative 
and judgment in competing to best serve the 
public . . . is the greatest incentive we could 
offer our youth today. 


Speaking from first-hand knowledge, the 
automobile industry . . . manufacturing, selling 
and servicing .. . has always been a promising 
field for alert, energetic men. By his past actions 
and present plans, Hank confirms this state- 
ment. For he has recently bought additional 
property and plans to expand as soon as con- 
ditions permit. With him, we believe that the 
automobile business should continue to offer 
opportunity everywhere for enterprising indi- 
viduals to prosper in proportion to their ambi- 
tion and ability. 


* * * 


Hank is not his real name. But this is a fac- 

tual, condensed biography of an automobile 
dealer whose business history over the past 15 
years is on record in our files. 


YOU'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES, THURSDAYS, 9 P. M., E.W.T., CBS Network 


Today dealers handling Chrysler Corporation products provide vital wartime automotive services 


Chrysler Corporation 


DODGE . DE sOoTO 


CHRYSLER . 


JOIN THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


ere ee 


Should Office Managers 
wake up screaming? 


Perhaps it is too much—the thought 
of another day of wartime office 
confusion, lack of space, lack of 
equipment. If that’s your trouble, 
we bid you look forward to a bright 
new dawn... of the day you send 


for— 
ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O.D.“ 


His degree of “O.D.”" means he’s a 
“Doctor of Offices” —a bit of a wizard 
when it comes to straightening out 
office tangles. Of course, he isn’t 


batting quite 1000% these days; be- 
cause much of the equipment he'd 
suggest won't be made until after 
peace. But, even today, he'll be able 
to help you unravel office tangles. 


And when it comes to planning offices 
for postwar—Mister, he’s your man! 
Ask him to drop in and do his stuff. 
No charge, of course. And ask to see 
his helpful book, “Manual of Desk 
Drawer Layout.” Just call your local 
Art Metal branch or dealer, or write 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
town, New York. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


#a subsidiary company 


BALTIMORE CINCINNATI HARTFORD PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO DETROIT NEW YORK WASHINGTON 


Art Natal \ 


Bae], 


Jamestown, New York 
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Surplus Sells 


ja its ° 

Auction proves succes; as wr 

hereb 

farmers are eager to purchase [ublic, 
DPC used equipment. Agency to ne 
speed sales in many areas. bls ha 
Inte 

The guinea pig having fattenc: on Mijousin 
the experiment, disposition of  |arge cperie 
quantities of surplus war materi: di- e m2 
rect to consumers by government auc- yuonst 
tions can be expected. fami 


e Buying Is Brisk—A test sale last weck 
by the cooperating Defense Plant ( mp. 
and War Food Administration rey dow 
eager buyers and caused gratified ])PC ers in 
officials to forecast that it was the fore- entir 
runner of perhaps as many as 1,500 such ousin 
sales each week int the 380 DPC jn. Miparye 
stallations over the country. 
Scene of the sale was the agricultural 
community of Ashland, Ohio (pop. 
12,000). Some 2,500 farmers and local 
businessmen paid nearly $6,000 for 
surplus items from the construction of 
five northern Ohio war plants. ‘Three- 
fourths of the goods available were sold. 
© To Spread Sales—Purpose behind the 
auctions is to obtain wide distribution 
and circumvent speculators, who ob- 
tained such surplus at the close of the 
last war for as little as 10¢ on the dollar. 
Noteworthy was the absence of ceil- 
ing prices on single items. The first 
article offered was a metal-bottomed 
wheelbarrow. Bids ran quickly from $1 
to $5, prompting a visitor who said 
he was a hardware merchant to com- 
ment that he was offering.a similar new 
one at a $4.25 ceiling. 
@ Variety of Items—The 500 different 
articles offered were selected for their 
usefulness to farmers. They ranged 
from rubber boots (three-quarter length, 
fair condition, $1) to welding machines, 
through tools, electric motors, and con- 
struction workers’ fiber helmets (5(¢). 
Observant surplus commodities deal- 
ers characterized prices as “more than 
fair,” expressed extreme disinterest in 


ont. 


The 


competing. A 3-in. electric suction - 
pump brought $75, sledge hammers He 
75¢, claw hammers 80¢. 
®@ Quick Sales Seen—DPC officials said @ 
future sales would probably be sched- 
uled to coincide with livestock auc- Jur 
tions. They predicted that a large per- vO 
centage of the used surplus materials on - 
hand would be disposed of in the next h 
six months, ‘ 
adn 
STEEL TURNS TO HOUSING es 
pnX 
Another large steel company is enter- ok 
ing the postwar market for prefabri- 
cated houses. Following the lead of [P° 
put 


U. S. Steel Corp. (BW—Apr.29°44,p19), 
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e Great Lakes Steel Corp. of Detroit 
4s revealed that it is invading the field 
-, its Stran-Steel division. 

Great Lakes Steel is completing plans 
hereby it will make available to the 
ublic, when materials become avail- 
ble, developments in housing research 
,the John B. Pierce Foundation. De- 
ils have not yet been released. 

Interest of Great Lakes Steel in 
ousing has been heightened by its war 
cperience. The Stran-Steel division is 
e manufacturer of the Navy’s famed 
huonset Hut, the arched roof of which 

familiar scenery on many a fighting 
ont. 

The Pierce Foundation is a privately 
mdowed organization with headquar- 
ss in New York. It has been experi- 
enting with mass-produced, low-cost 
ousing for years. Possibility of an 
ly end of the European war and the 
suing demand for shelter both here 
nd abroad prompted the foundation’s 
ntract with Great Lakes Steel as one 
eans of getting the results of its re- 
ach to the public without delay. 
U.S. Steel entered the prefab indus- 

ry by buying a large interest in the 
unnison Housing Corp., New Albany, 
nd. 


ONSUMER INTEREST 

During a shopping tour in France, 
vo U.S. Army nurses reveal that 
eminine hearts beat beneath rough 
khaki and lieutenant bars by openly 
admiring a lingerie shop’s display. 
Despite shortages, the French are 
buxious to swap luxury goods for 
oldier money—backed by American 


lollars—to establish a credit reserve to 
purchase U.S, material for rebuilding. 
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Here’s where 
HAMMERMILL BOND 


PICTURED ABOVE is an interesting step 
in the preparation of Hammermill Bond. 
It shows how a batch of pulp is tested in 
a miniature beater in the laboratory to 
determine how much sizing and coloring 
are to be added in the large mill beaters 
to make paper of sturdy Hammermill 
quality and uniform appearance. 


This care is taken because the beating 
operation has so much to do with paper 
quality. The treatment the pulp receives 


LOOK FOR THE 


WATERMARK - 


In a miniature laboratory beater (above) tests 
are made to determine how pulp is to be proc- 
essed in the big beaters in the mill (Jeff). 


here determines the character of the 
finished sheet you use in your office. 


Hammermill controls, checks and 
tests every step in its papermaking with 
the same precision. That is why you find 
the same writable and printable surface, 
the same resistance to wear, the same 
feel and appearance of quality in every 
sheet of Hammermill Bond. That is why 
it is uniform, a dependable representa- 
tive of your business. 


IT 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


BOND 


IMPORTANT! Are you acquainted with the new paper 


restrictionsin effect since June? If not, send for the revised 
Hammermili Manual of Paper information. It lists 
grades, sizes, finishes, weights of Hammermill papers now 
available. For freecopy, mail this couponor write today to: 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND KEEP THEM 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Name 


Position 


(Please write on, or attach to, your company letterhead) 


Q. N. P. shop “doctors” use magic powder 
to diagnoge “that tired feeling” in locomoe 
tive parts. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. Iron filings, used with electronic 
Magnaflux, reveal internal fatigue spots. 
“Sick” metal is instantly scrapped. 


Stconp TEST on 
ELECTRONICS 
AND 


ELECTRIC; 
IN RAILROADING 


r 


Q. Thirteen messages are car- 
ried simultaneously on a single 
pair of wires, by new Northern 
Pacific communications system. 
Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. Electronic vacuum 
tubes enable three telephone 
conversations and ten tele- 
grams to ride on one circuit 
... a marvelous new aid to 
railroad operations, 


Q. Electrical fencing, installed in mountains 
by N. P., is used -to discourage foolhardy 
climbers. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. It’s a safeguard for trains, 
flashing instant “stop” signal if moving 
rock touches fence, 


Q. Electricity in the rails controls stopping and starting of N. P. trains. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. Electrical impulses carried through the rails operate 3,867 block signals 
on the Main Street of the Northwest. 


WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new feders 
regulations affecting pricritie 
price control, and transporiatig 


Increased Civilian Supply 


Under recently announced allocations } 
War Food Administration, civilians af 
promised 8% more fresh and process 
citrus fruit during the 1944-45 season thay 
they have been allowed in the past yeq 
. . . The provision of War Food Order 6} 
that required California and Arizona orang 
handlers to set aside oranges for processin 
into single-strength juice for the Army ha 
been terminated. . . . WPB has released 
a small supply of rotenone to be used in the 
manufacture of preparations to control fley 
and ticks. 


Relaxation of Priorities 


Certain kinds of solid fiber containers jg 
addition to “V” boxes may be made with 
cut specific WPB authorization, under Dj 
rection 2, Order M-290, as amended. . ,. 
WPB Order M-312, as amended, remove 


SURPLUSES FOR SALE 


The Office of Surplus Property, 
Treasury Dept., has announced for 
sale the following surplus goods 

Approximately 2,000 used passen 
ger cars, 9,900 motorcycles, and 19, 
000 trucks, including command cars 
(trucks), pickup trucks, weapon car 
riers, dump and cargo trucks, station 
wagons, and ambulances. Farmers, 
produce haulers, and other essential 
users should apply to county AAA 
offices, or to WPB, Petroleum Ad 
ministration for War, or Office of 
Defense Transportation regional of- 
fices for letters of certification. All 
sales must be made through dealers, 
who should contact nearest regional 
office of surplus property. 

1,546 heavy steel loading trucks, 
new and unused, 93x76x53 in. Trucks 
will be sold through Office of Surplus 
Property at Atlanta for $32.50 each 
“as is,” f.0.b. their present location 

Approximately 250,000 new cotton 
felt-filled mattresses, 30x78x4 in. 
weight 23 Ib., and approximately 
250,000 cotton felt-filled _ pillows, 
174x21 in., weight 2 Ib. Sales will be 
negotiated through regular dealers, 
who should contact nearest Office of 
Surplus Property. 

(Regional offices of the Office of 
Surplus Property are in Boston, New 
York, Washington, Cincinnati, Ch 
cago, Atlanta, Fort Worth, Kansas 
City, Mo., Denver, San Francisco, 
and Seattle.) 
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moves 


ou many haudds does a 


turret lathe operator uced ? — 


— only two tts a Youes & Lameou 


any a turret lathe 
operator must have wished, 

at times, that he were like 

the six-armed deity of the 

indus, for faster-cutting tools have greatly 
ncreased the productivity of these machines 


snd the burden upon the operator. The 


ecessity for simplified controls to save waste 
otion and operator fatigue is, therefore, 
mperative! 


SINGLE LEVER 
SPINDLE SPEED 
SELECTOR 
With direct reading dial,te contro! 
ail spindle speeds. Noxt speed pre- 
selected while cut is in progress. 


SINGLE LEVER 
FEO SELECTORS 
- reading, selectors. Feeds pre-select- 
_ @d while cut is in progress. 


~*~ 


AUTOMATIC 
COOLANT SUPPLY TO 
HEXAGON TURRET 
A copious supply ef coolant is 


pumped automatically to the work- 
ing face of the hexagon turret. 


Jones & Lamson Universal Turret Lathes are 
designed not only to take full advantage of 
the fastest-cutting tools, but also to give every 


mechanical aid to the operator so that he can 
operate to the maximum capacity of the 
machine without undue fatigue. 


We show here some of the man-saving, time- 
saving features built into these machines. 
Write to us for more detciled information 
and descriptive literature. 


POWER TRAVERSE 
AND INDEXING OF 
THE HEXAGON TURRET 
Turret of saddle type machines is 


power traversed and power index: 
ed. Atime saver and man saver tee. 


AUTOMATIC 
LUBRICATION SYSTEM 


Requires minimum of attention. 
Flow of lubricant automatically in- 
creases as spindle speed increases, 


SIMPLIFIED BAR FEED 
AND COLLET OPERATING 
MECHANISM 
Operated by a single lever, which 


opens chuck, feeds in stock and 
closes chuck. 


All these features and many others are incorporated as standard in Jones & Lamson Universal Turret Lathes. 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Automatic Lathes * Automatic Double-End Milling 
and Centering Machines « Automatic Thread 


0 N E Ss & » AM © 8] N q Manufacturers of: Universal Turret Lathes * Fay 


Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A, 


a Grinders * Optical Comparators + Automatic 


Opening Threading Dies and Chasers. 


y/ 
e 


Foremost in 
Research 


For years The Timken Roller Bearing Company has been fore- 
most in research and advanced engineering covering the design 
and application of anti-friction bearings needed by industry. 
Long ago our technicians established the highest standards to 
insure dependable operating efficiency. Millions have been 
spent in research and in the development of new applications. 
That is why most bearing problems can be solved by the use of 
Timken Bearings—why our recommendations are right, sound 
and correct. American industry generally acknowledges the 
superiority of Timken Bearings by the widespread use of this 
precision-made product year after year. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


THE. TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON 6, OHIO 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and Tubing 
and Timken Removable Rock Bits 


Copyright 194 by The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


all restrictions governing the end 
fiber. . . . As a result of an am 
WPB Order L-143-a, manuf 
tubber processing machinery ma 
rated orders any orders not aut 
Form WPB-1277, provided the do , 
interfere with orders specificall, rated 
WPB-1277; used rubber-processin mach 
ery is entirely freed from contr! by 4 


amendment. . . . By revoking Or ‘cr | 
WPB has removed restrictions ©: the , 
of nonferrous metals in making 0%: \cctyJe 
apparatus used in welding, heating sprayig 
or cutting of metals; restrictions 01 deliv. 
of this apparatus, however, are « ablishe 


by Order L-123, as amended. . . . Thoy 
the materials necessary to make lhiand-oy 
ated industrial office staplers and stapj 
are still subject to the Controlled Mater 
Plan regulations, Order L-329, covemi 
the production of these items, has beep ; 
voked by WPB.... Order 1-317. 
amended, allows shippers of fresh tomato 
unlimited quotas of new fiber shi; ping co 
tainers. 


Textiles 


Pending OPA price adjustments for dud 
manufacturers of this heavy cotton fabri 
now a critical item, may enter contrac 
with government war procurement agencig 
on an adjustable pricing basis. (Amendma 


3, Supplementary Order 92.) 


Lumber 


Because some lumber dealers are threg 
ened with heavy financial loss, WPB k 
ruled that certain lumber which has 
cumulated in distributors’ yards may ¥ 
made available in increased quantitics 
home owners, farmcrs, and other consum 
crs, until Dec. 31, 1944. The total esti 
mated amount of such lumber, which 
not suitable for war purposes, is 500,00 
000 b. ft. Distributors may fill orders with 
out priority ratings or special WPB autho 
ization up to one-third of their Sept. | 
1944, lumber inventories, provided th 
these orders do not interfere with the {ij 
ing of certified orders. (Direction 8a, Ord 
L-335.) 

Under Direction 2 to the same orde 
mills are permitted to ship Douglas fir a 
larch lumber produced in the western pimj 
region to distributors on uncertified a 
unrated orders. 

Farmers may receive without certificatia 
as much as 5,000 b. ft. of lumber a ye 
if it is produced from trees cut on the 
own farms, (Direction 16, Order L-335.) 


Zinc 


By amending Conservation Order M-114 
WPB has: eased restrictions on zinc am 
zinc products to permit the use of t 
metal in washing machines, vacuum clea 
ers, and sweepers, when production 4 
these items is authorized. Zinc is also free 
for use in automotive trucks, tractors, tra! 
ers, diesel engines, and in gas-fired stov 
and ranges, if no other WPB order forbi 
its use. The amendment removes rest 
tions on the use of zinc or zinc produc 
for protective coating or plating (other tha 
paint) except for articles on List A-t 
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pibited list—of the order. A new List B 
vyeratcs articles in which the metal may 
employed. For articles on neither list, 
zinc quota has been increased from the 


rm Machinery 


New schedules governing farm machincry 
pduction have n issued by WPB to 

» the schedules that expired June 30. 
fe amended action provides a method 
‘eby manufacturers may apply to WPB 
id offices for permission to produce farm 
hinery—except tractors—in excess of the 
otas sct up by Order L-257, or to pro- 
: if they have no quotas under the order. 
what parts of the order come under the 
w spot authorization plan (PR 25) is 
nde clear in the amendment. (Orders 
257, as amended, and L-257-a, as 
pended.) 


oves 


Thanks to improved inventories, ration- 
» of coal and wood heating and cooking 
ves to consumers will end Oct. 15 ac- 
rding to a joint announcement of OPA 
i the Office of Civilian Requirements. 
and gas stoves will continue to be ra- 
pned, however. Although dealers and dis- 
butors will not need ration certificates 
buy the stoves after Oct. 15, they may 
certificates up to Nov. 1. Orders which 
accompanied by certificates will be filled 
fore those which are not. 


ent 
Rent regulations have been relaxed by 


PA to give landlords a freer hand in peti- 
bning for increased rentals. A landlord 
ky now apply for increased maximum 
ts if, on or before the maximum 
nt date, there was a substantial increase in 
‘ices, furnishings, or equipment, and if 
e rent on the maximum rent date was 
ed by a lease or other agreement that was 
force when the service or equipment was 
eased. Major capital improvements are 
) longer a prerequisite for rent adjustment. 


ewsprint 


Newspaper publishers who are using 30-Ib. 
per will lose the yardage gained over 
ts of 32-Ib. paper as a result of a WPB 
der reducing consumption quotas of 30-Ib. 
wsprint for newspapers. After July 1, 
pers using the lighter weight grade must 
t their quotas 64%. Newsprint quotas 

special types of re and for 
hall papers are frozen at the average quar- 
ly consumption in the first three quarters 
1944 or at the consumption level in the 


sponding — of 1943. (Order 
240, as amended.) 

otton Knitwear 

WPB has announced a special program 


the production of essential civilian cot- 
m knit during the last three 
onths of 1944. Manufacturers whose 
plications to make the garments listed 


’¢ been approved must uce them 


ithin their price lines for the same goods 
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Machines have aged fast dur- 
ing the past three years, yet as 
you look ahead, you hope they 
still have plenty of “revs” left. 
The right lubricants, correctly 
specified and applied, can 
greatly reduce down-time and 
lengthen machine life. 


Houghton, with its Simplified 
Lubrication Plan built for your 
plant, can help you and your 
men in charge of maintenance. 


ming battle 


Houghton’s trained lubrication 
engineers will, at your request, 
set up a flexible system which 
will reduce varieties of lubri- 
cants, standardize procedure, 
and see that each machine re- 
ceives its proper lubricant, for- 
tified by science. This service is 
free; have your shop men in- 
vestigate it. E. F. HOUGH- 
TON & CO., Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit. 


What the world’s largest usek 
says about Machine Tools | 


A manufacturer whose postwar plans call for a hun- features this company wants, along with the 
dred thousand machine tools knows what he wants Acme-Gridley specifications which meet thes« 
—what kind of machines will best handle his work. requirements. 


And he has told industry about it! 
Here are summarized some of the important 


LUBRICATION 


, See 

aénce invited with manvu- 
facturers interested in modern, cost- 
cutting parts production. 


170 EAST 131°' STREET + CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
ACME-GRIDLEY 4-6 AND 8 SPINDLE BAR AND CHUCKING AUTOMATICS + SINGLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS + AUTOMATIC THREADING DIES AND TAPS 
THE CHRONOLOG + LIMIT, MOTOR STARTER AND CONTROL STATION SWITCHES + SOLENOIDS + CENTRIFUGES - CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 


Ansonia Electrical Co. 

Ansonia, Conn. 

Dutton-Lainson Co. 

Hastings, Neb. 

Electrol, Inc. 

Kingston, N. 1 2 

The Metropolitan Body Co. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rheem Mfg. Co. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Brownsville Shipbuilding Corp. 
Brownsville, Texas 

Corinth Machinery Co. 

Corinth, Miss. 

Eaton Mfg. Ce., Wilcox-Rich Div. 
(Three plants) 

George E. Failing Supply Co. 

Enid, Okla. 

North. American Aviation, Inc., of Kansas 
Kansas City, Kan. 

Ventnor Boat Works, Inc. 

Pleasantville, N. J. 

(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and 
Maritime Commission awards for excel- 
lence in production announced prior to this 


new list will be found in previous issues 
of Business Week.) 


in the third quarter of 1942. Items sched- 
uled are infants’ and children’s hose and 
men’s work socks, infants’ and children’s 
underwear, and women’s outsize underwear. 
(Knit Goods Program 4, Conservation 
Order M-328B.) 


Surplus Stocks 


here, Direction 1, Prioritics Regula- 


tion 13, WPB permits holders of idle and 
excess stocks of controlled materials to 
make special sales to persons who have been 
authorized to produce civilian goods under 
the spot authorization procedure. These 
sales may be made to buyers who use a 
CMP “Z” allotment symbol that is granted 
under Priorities Regulation 25. If a person 
holds excess stocks of noncontrolled ma- 
terials or products, these also may be sold 
on a rating of AA-5, provided the buyer 
uses the ““Z” symbol. 


Dry Edible Beans 


The War Food Administration has de- 
veloped a program to give effect to the 
support prices for the 1944 crop of dry 
edible beans announced last March. Prices 
will reflect a return to the producers in ex- 
cess of parity. Dealers will pay growers of 
cligible liane not less than the applicable 
support price, minus prescribed processing 
and merchandising charges. WFA will pay 
dealers a subsidy equal to the difference Se. 
tween the support price and the processor 
cvilian ceiling price. 
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To mect war needs, set-aside require- 
ments for certain classes of dry edible beans 
have been increased by WFA from 25% 
to 40% on sales by country shippers to 
government agencies. (WFO 45, as 
amended.) 


Other Price Actions 


Amendment 1, OPA Regulation 67, pro- 
vides that manufacturers’ maximum list 
prices for new machine tools that are priced 
on the basis of a comparable tool made by 
the same manufacturer must be adjusted to 
reflect the resale discount allowed to dealers. 
. . . Coal and coke dealers who use their 
nearest competitors’ maximum prices as 
their own ccilings may, under Amendment 
26, Revised Regulation 122, alter their 
ceilings to reflect changes in their sup- 
pliers’ maximum arse . . . Ceiling prices 
for primary distributors and sellers of raw 
sugar and for direct consumption sugar are 
adjusted by Amendment 12, Revised Price 
Schedulue 60, and Amendment 7, RPS 
16. . . . Amendment 5, RPS 56, increases 
prices for reclaimed rubber by 3¢ per Ib. 
. . « Revised Regulation 333 establishes a 
nationwide schedule of temporary ceiling 
prices for shell eggs, for the period Sept. 
21-Oct. 18... . Dollar-and-cents maxi- 
mum prices for dressed hog bristle imported 
from China, India, and Western Hemi- 
sphere countries were fixed by OPA in 
Amendment 170, Revised Sup. Reg. 14. 

. To bring prices of sheetings, drills, 
and other fabrics into conformity with the 
new standards of the Stabilization Exten- 
sion Act of 1944, OPA has authorized an 
interim increase of 24¢ per Ib. at the mill 
level, through Amendment 24, RPS 35, 
and Amendment 24, Regulation 118. 


Other Priority Actions 


Manufacture of house trailers is no longer 
limited to producers who made them in the 
first three quarters of 1942; under WPB 
Order L-205, as amended, other producers 
may make them, upon approval of WPB. 
.. . Because of increasing raw-material 
shortages, WPB has tightened controls over 
industrial finishes ae consolidated them 
into a single order, M-382. . . . To facili- 
tate movements of freight in the face of 
the ice shortage, the Office of Defense 
Transportation has ordered that Interstate 
Commerce Commission Service Order 180, 
penalizing railroads which hold refrigerator 
cars beyond a reasonable time for unloading 
shall again be put into effect. . . . Begin- 
ning Sept. 16, every manufacturer who 
owns and holds in stock active dry yeast, 
and every manufacturer who produces this 
yeast on or after that date must reserve all 
his output of this product for sale to the 
government. ... WFA 113 limits any 
processor, manufacturer, seed dealer, ginner, 
and other handler to no more cottonseed 
than his manufacturing or sales requirements 
for the period ending Aug. 15, 1945. ... 
Because military forces are unable to get 
enough beef under present set-aside provi- 
sions, Amendment 14, WFA 75.2, requires 
slaughterers whose meat comes up to army 
specifications to increase by 10% the 
amount of beef reserved for the men in the 
armed services. 
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VARIABLE SPEED DRIVE 


GIVES YOU 
ALL SPEEDS 
FROM TOP 
TO ZERO ews 
REVERSE 


You who are responsible for modernization of 
machines to compete in the post war market 
should investigate the Graham, because Graham 
alone has these IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 


Not just 5 to 1 range, or 10 to 1, or 100 
to 1, but every speed to zero, forward and 
reverse, without stopping the motor. 


Full torque guaranteed over the entire 
speed range. 

Close speed adjustment with accurate re- 
turn to pre-set speeds. 


Extreme compactness, all metal, se!f-lubri- 
cated, no belts, no tubes, moderate price. 


Machine Builders — Order a 1, HP Graham 


now to prove its advantages — use it in your 
Iaboratory as a utility all-speed test unit. 
WE CAN DELIVER! 


GRAHAM TRANSMISSIONS INC, 
2706 N. Tevtonia Ave., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 
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VARIABLE SPEED DRIVE 


PRODUCTION 


Power Boosters 


Makers of superchargers 
scan postwar sales horizons. 
Air, land, and water promise 
satisfactory volume. 


Cutbacks in their share of war pro- 
duction are not anticipated by producers 
of superchargers with the close of hos- 
tilities in Europe. Some of them be- 
lieve that near-capacity production of 
the potent “air compressors for en- 
gines” will continue for the duration 
and on into the postwar years with lit- 
tle slackening and probably only minor 
design changes. 
© Power Boosts Above 20%—Contrary 
to the general run of lay opinion, super- 
chargers are as much at home on land 
and water as in the air. It is common 
knowledge that each engine in a high- 
flying airplane must have at least one 
supercharger to get it into the sub- 
stratosphere and keep it there. It is 
less widely appreciated that four-cycle 
diesel engines in milifary service are 
rather commonly supercharged to boost 
their power by 20% to 30% and more. 

Four-cycle diesels in high-speed boats, 

landing craft, submarines, locomotives, 
and generating units are supercharged 
in the precise sense of being given air 
for combustion at a higher pressure 
than would be provided by the normal 
sucking of the pistons and the auto- 
matic inrush of the atmosphere: 
e@ Pressure Scavenging—Modern _ two- 
cycle diesels, which outnumber four- 
cycle diesels three to one in naval 
service and by even greater proportions 
in trucks, buses, and construction equip- 
ment, carry superchargers as standard 
equipment. These, strictly speaking, do 
not supercharge, but rather furnish fresh 
air at more than atmosphere pressure 
for quickly and Mawes scavenging 
cylinders of burnt gases, and only inci- 
dentally for the combustion of atom- 
ized fuel oil. 

The Navy, which already has more 
diesel horsepower installed than steam, 
is planning no cutbacks in its war 
orders. The Army, which also utilizes 
an unrevealed number of diesels in its 
land and amphibious operations, is 
cutting back its small plane orders but 
pyramiding its demands for four-engined 
superbombers that carry at least four 
superchargers each. 

@ What Altitudes Postwar?—Military re- 
quirements will almost undoubtedly 
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continue at high levels for the duration. 
But the fate of superchargers in postwar 
aviation depends on developments. If 
commercial aviation soars to the sub- 
stratosphere, they will be needed. If 
civilian flying stays at the commercial 
altitudes of prewar days, supercharging 
would be a fifth heel 

If, as many world planners believe, 
aviation is to form the mainstay of post- 
war forces to keep the peace, there 
will be a continuing military demand of 
not inconsiderable proportions. ‘There is 
an excellent possibility, too, that the 
government will encourage civilian avia- 
tion to conduct research and develop its 
use of supercharging. 
@ Diesel Market Rosy—Weight of opin- 
ion holds that superchargers for diesels 
will need no artificial stimulation in the 
years to come. Two-cycle engines must 
have them for efficient operation. More 
and more four-cycle installations wiil 
have them if only to meet the two- 
cycle competition of greater power per 
cubic inch of displacement. 


Engine builders recognize ¢) , 
civilian. user- will-serutinize the 
cost and ultimate operating co; 
supercharged engine. Original ¢ 
supercharged engine is likel to 
equivalent unsupercharged a 
But supercharger advocates po 
that in land and water transpor! 
charged diesels increase paylo. 
their savings in size and weight 
e@ Three Useful Types—Fundam« ital}; 
superchargers fall into two broad chs 
sifications, the positive-displaccment 
blower and the centrifugal blower. By 
practically there are three types, each 
having its own particular field of us. 
fulness: 

(1) The mechanically driven positive. 
displacement supercharger (frequently 
called the Roots blower) started oyt 
half a century ago as equipmcat for 
foundry cupolas. This type gets power 
for its operation directly from the en. 
gine it serves, through a system of 
gears. It is applied to all sizes of two. 
cycle diesels and to four-cycle diesels 
under 500 hp. 

(2) The mechanically driven centrif. 
ugal supercharger is distinguished from 
the positive-displacement type by hay. 
ing a single rotor running at high speed 


STILL BUILDING 


Begun before Pearl Harbor, construc- 
tion on General Motors’ aviation en- 
gine plant at Tonawanda, N. Y., con- 
tinues despite cutbacks in the avia- 
tion field. An important source of 
Pratt & Whitney engines, the plant— 
just emerging from censorship—is in 
its third major expansion phase, sched- 


uled for completion before the end of 
the year. Operated by the Chevrolet 
Motors Division for the government, 
the plant—started in October, 1941- 
was planned for double its original 
capacity after the Japanese attack. 
Albert Kahn, Inc., builders, switched 
from steel to reinforced concrete 
framework, but with steel now 
available, have switched back again. 
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How to MULTIPLY Manpower by 3 or 4 


T'S being done every day—in 
thousands of plants—to solve the 


manpower shortage. 


It's the proved and practical 
method which makes it possible 
for one man to handle more with 
Barrett Lift-trucks and Skids than 
3 or 4 could handle without them. 


You can put an end to needless 
loading and unloading—to many 
time-consuming, energy-wasting 


practices—by moving materials as 


»@ PARRETT 


ONE MAN DOES MORE THAN 3 OR 4... WITH A BARRETT LIFT-TRUCK 


Barrett 
Handling 
Equipment 


unit loads through the various 
stages of production on Barrett 


Skids—with Barrett Lift-trucks. 


Your Barrett engineer can show 
you how these modern methods 
can be applied to your own specific 
problems. Let him show you now, 
when conservation of manpower is 
absolutely essential. 
BARRETT-CRAVENS COMPANY 
3260 West 30th Street, Chicago 23, Illinois 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


Canadian Licensee: 
S. A. Armstrong, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


Write today for your 
free copy of the Barrett 
Junior Catalog. 


HARBOR 


NURSEMAID 


Busy tugboats, nudging ships here and there, use thousands of 


miles of rope in their essential job of speeding supplies to global 
waterfronts. 

Tugs must have rope to do their daily chores. Yet even these 
essential users can’t get all the rope they need. The amount 
available is still limited, the needs of our fighting men still 
heavy. That’s why Uncle Sam asks all of us at home to try and 
make the rope we have last as long as possible. 

If your company uses rope, or you direct the work of men 
who do, we'll be glad to send you copies of these 2 helpful 
booklets: “14 Ways To Make Rope Last Longer” and “The 
Rope You Save Fights For You.” Plymouth Cordage Company, 


North Plymoutn, Massachusetts and Welland, Ontario. 


PLYMOUTH 


THE ROPE YOU CAN TRUST 


BINDER TWINE ° TYING TWINE 


~~ ”" 


instead of two rotors at lower s 

It gets power for its operation by 
from the engine it serves. Its pri 
application is in aircraft engines. 

it is built between carburetor a: 
take valves, less as a supercharger + 
as a thorough mixer, or homoge: 
ot gasoline vapor and air. The m 

is drawn in at the center of the 
and is then discharged into a \\\y 
housing in the manner of a centri‘ \:ga) 
water pump. 

) The turbosupercharger, o 
haust-driven centrifugal supercharger, 
tukes power from waste gases 
engine's exhaust. These whirl os 
turbine at high speed to drive a cep- 
trifugal air compressor mounted 
common shaft. Its primary field 
enabling aircraft engines to obtain vir 
tually sea-level flying conditions, with 
a ratio of 14 Ib. of air to 1 Ib. of gas. 
oline, in the thin air of high altitude 
Its secondary fields of usefulness include 
supercharging four-cycle diesels ran ging 
from 500 hp. to 2,000 hp. to give them 
air at higher than ground-level atmos 
pheric pressure for more efficient com- 
bustion; and supercharging the cabins 
of substratosphere planes so as to 


COMPOSITE COLUMN 


Prof. George A. Maney, head of 
Northwestern Technological Insti 
tute’s civil engineering department, 
reveals the construction of a rev 
composite column for buildings an 
bridges. Special “dry” concrete 
made with only a gallon of water to 
a sack of cement—is compressed and 
vibrated into a jacket which consists 
of a thin metal lining and a spiral ot 
wire to form a column that is 
claimed to be “stronger and cheapet 
than steel, and light as aluminum. 
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New lighting techniques developed by Westinghouse engineers, using today’s 
high-efficiency Westinghouse Mazda Lamps, are bringing See-ability benefits to 
American industry. With See-ability to guide them, working eyes can operate 
faster, more accurately. Precision work can be done by more people, with fewer 
errors and less fatigue — all important factors in the huge job of arming 


= on 
and supplying our fighting men. And when this big job is done, today’s higher 


lighting standards will bring See-ability benefits to peacetime factories, 

offices, stores and homes. Take advantage of Westinghouse research and progress 
in lighting, include See-ability with bright, long-lasting Westinghouse Mazda 
Lamps in your post-war plans. For practical help in your planning, consult 

your local Power Company or Westinghouse Distributor. Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


MAZDA’ LAMPS FOR SEE -ABILITY 


Bring 
EXTRA PEP 
right to the job! 


welcome 
a mid-shift lift 
from the New 


PIX ROLLING 
SNACK BAR 


Rolling in this new PIX ROLLING 
SNACK BAR is the easiest, most 
efficient way to bring the energy- 
building refreshments that workers 
need for top production. 

These SNACK BARS are light in 
weight, easy to handle, compact ... 
yet they provide ample space fora wide 
variety of foods, beverages, candy, 
fruits and pastry . . « everything 
workers want for the mid-shift pick up. 

Whetheryourplant feeding require- 
ments demand mobile units such as 
PIX ROLLING SNACK BARS, or a 
complete industrial feeding installa- 
tion... whether your budget is large 
or small... Pick Engineers help you 
with their planning experience. 

Send for illustrated folder S.B, 6. 


ALBERT PICK COMPANY, INC, 
2159 Pershing Read, Chicago 9 


' BUSY AMERICA EATS WHERE IT W 


make them habitable by human beings. 
e Large Engines Only—It is anticipated 
that turbosuperchargers will be utilized 
on four-cycle diesels of less than 500 
hp. as soon as the Buchi patent, owned 
in Switzerland, expires. The schedule 
of royalties has limited applications to 
larger engines, because only these pre- 
sent opportunities for cost savings big 
enough to show a profit above the roy- 
alties. 

Major makers of positive displace- 
ment superchargers are: General Mo- 
tors, which builds equipment for its 
own two-cycle diesels; B-W Supercharg- 
ers, Inc., formerly McCulloch Engineer- 
ing Corp., Milwaukee, recently bought 
and renamed by Borg-Warner; Roots- 
Connersville Blower Corp., Conners- 
ville, Ind.; Schwitzer-Cummins Co., In- 
dianapolis, which also builds centrif- 
ugals, whose use it pioneered several 
years ago in Auburn, Cord, and Gra- 
ham automobiles; Sutorbilt Corp., Los 
Angeles; and Pottstown Co., Pottstown, 
Pa. 

e Turbo Makers—Big names in turbo- 
superchargers for airplanes are: General 
Electric, whose Dr. Sanford A. Moss 
is credited with much of the pioneer 
development of supercharging in this 
country; Allis-Chalmers; and Ford. A 
big factor in turbosuperchargers for 
diesels is the Elliott Co., Jeannette, Pa. 

Allis-Chalmers and Ford operate un- 

der licenses from G.E.; Elliott holds a 
Buchi license for four-cycle diesels above 
250 hp. for stationary, marine, and rail- 
road_ service. It is understood that 
Brown-Boveri of Switzerland and a few 
other manufacturers are also operating 
under the Buchi patent. 
@ Built for Own Use—Mechanically 
driven centrifugal superchargers for mix- 
ture homogenization are usually manu- 
factured by aircraft engine builders like 
Curtiss-Wright, Pratt & Whitney, and 
Allison for their own use and installa- 
tion. 

Few supercharger manufacturers ex- 
pect any widespread use of their prod- 
ucts in forthcoming gasoline automo- 
biles, principally because it is cheaper 
to get additional power by stepping up 
the compression ratio or the cubic dis- 
placement of an engine. Light airplanes 
that will fly mainly at low altitudes are 
likewise considered a market beyond 
reach of superchargers for the same rea- 
sons. Heavy-duty gasoline engines of 
150 hp. and more for sports cars, sta- 
tionary service, and nondiesel transport 
may be a market. 

@ Bus and Truck Profits—Where super- 
charger builders see postwar gold is in 
diesels for highway trucks and buses. 
They think that long-distance operators 
could cash in on the small engines, light 
weight, and low fuel consumption that 
superchargers would make possible, to 


COOLER CASING 

Experts examine a new tread desigr 
engineered to attack two of the 
“bugs” in synthetic rubber truck tires 
—excessive cracking and overheating 
Developed by Goodyear Tire & Rub 
ber Co., the casing features venti 
lated shoulders which are said to re 
duce running heat by about 50°; 
Cracking is retarded by terminals 
placed every half inch in the cres 
ices between the tread’s ribs. It is 
in these crevices that damaging 
cracks and breaks usually originate. 


achieve increased payloads, low ton-mile 
costs, fast acceleration from stops, high 
speed, and nimbleness on hills. 
Diesel locomotives, steadily on the 
increase, may use lots of supercharger 
Fishing boats and tugs look like exce 
lent potential markets. Constructio: 
machinery, such as power shovels, drag 
lines, and heavy-duty tractors, offe: 
green pastures. Supercharging for a1 
but the largest farm tractors would pro! 
ably cost too much. 
e Supers as Pumps—War has fostered 
the nonengine use of superchargers. A 
steam distillation unit, for instance, us 
a supercharger as a pump to speed the 
water vapor from generator to co! 
denser. Another supercharger inflate 
bags like waterwings for raising airplan¢ 
that have become bogged in mud 
Forced-circulation boilers and proces 
applications requiring relatively low. 
pressure air or gas have all been tried 
under war’s stress. Thousands of soldier 
and sailors, who have seen supercharging 
in action, may prove potent influence 
in boosting civilian sales. 
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Size alone wasn’t enough 


e Army wanted an airplane that 
ould carry a heavier bomb load . . . 
arther, faster and higher . . . than any 


ad before. 


Size alone wasn’t enough. There were 
lready single, experimental models of 
assive airplanes; but they lacked the 
equired speed and altitude. 


There were also high-performance 
zirplanes. But these were small, lacked 
ong-range and load-carrying ability. 

The problem of combining both ex- 
temes in one airplane was put before 

merica’s aircraft industry. One com- 
any, Boeing, was in an exceptional posi- 
ion to meet the Army’s requirements, 
because of its background of pioneering 
work in developing such four-engine 


airplanes as the B-17 Flying Fortress, 
the B-15 Bomber, the Stratoliner and 
the Pan American Clippers. 

The Boeing design was accepted. 
And then, even before the first experi- 
mental model had been completed and 
tested, the Army committed the Boeing 
Superfortress to one of the greatest 
manufacturing programs ever placed be- 
hind any weapon of war! 

Seldom has such engineering and pro- 
duction responsibility been given to any 
organization. It meant that the new 
plane had to be right; that no basic de- 
sign changes could be made. It meant 
that Boeing had to work out the manu- 
facturing plan of the B-29 at the same 
time it was completing the engineering 


Boeing 8-29 Superfortress in Flight 


design—and had to furnish full informa- 
tion about both to the companies which 
had been selected to help build it. 
Success in planning and executing 
every step of the entire Superfortress 
program was imperative because of the 
important military plans built around it. 
Following the first B-29 operation, the 
Secretary of War said: “The new long- 
range bombers have overcome the tre- 
mendous barriers of distance to bring the 
heart of Japan under the guns and bombs 
of the Army Air Force.” 
When peace finally comes, Boeing prin- 
ciples of research, design, engineering and 
manufacture will again be applied to prod 
ucts for your use. True now, it will be 
equally true of any peacetime product . . . if 
it’s “Built by Boeing” it’s bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS - THE NEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS « THE STRATOLINER « PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 


275,000 Acres 
of Even Finer 
Gaylord Gores! 


Goyterd-onned pulpwood timberlands now total 
over 275,000 acres, and our own reforestation projects 
assure an adequate supply of raw materials for the 
continuous operation of Gaylord Mills. 

These giant stands of timber will eventually become 
Gaylord containers — made even finer in the future 
because of unusual wartime packaging developments 
and improvements. 

From forest to finished product, Gaylord controls 
quality all the way through — from timber to mill to 
the container that exactly meets your individual require- 
ments. It will pay you to consult our nearest office now 
on your postwar packaging requirements. 


+ RB RCRT ARB 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES ... FOLDING CARTONS ... KRAFT 
GROCERY BAGS and SACKS ... KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


New York ¢ Chicago e San Francisco e Atlanta ¢ New Orleans « Jersey 
City ¢ Seattle * Indianapolis « Houston ¢ Los Angeles ¢ Oakland 
Minneapolis ¢ Dallas ¢ Jacksonville e Columbus ¢ Fort Worth e Tampa 
Detroit ¢ Cincinnati « Des Moines e Oklahoma City ¢« Greenville 
Pértland e St. Louis e San Antonio e Memphis ¢ Kansas City ¢ Milwaukee 
Chattanooga ¢ Bogalusa e Weslaco e New Haven ¢ Appleton 


Standard Bulbs? 


Television industry leans 
toward universal 10-in. tube 
Adoption would bring saving, 
to manufacturer, consumer. 


One factor in the high prewar 
of the cathode-ray picture tubes 
television receivers was the wid 
tion in the size, shape, and t 
specifications of the glass bulb 
of standardization kept total pro 
of any one bulb far below the a 
which would justify developmie: 
automatic glass-forming ma 
hence prewar glass costs hav 
been based on handmade techniques. 
© Postwar Plans—A recent can. 
Corning Glass Works, a majo: 
facturer of bulbs, or envelopes, for 1 
and television tube manufacturers, jp. 
dicates that postwar standardization o! 
television picture tube bulbs is cntire 
feasible, and will ultimately contribute 
substantial savings both to manufac. 
turers and to consumers. 

Among leading members of the tele. 

vision industry, interest centers in ; 
glass bulb having a flat screen 10 in 
in diameter (BW —Sep.9’44,p72). Thi 
would be used in many medium-priced 
direct-viewing television receivers, and 
would give a picture 8 in. wide and ( 
in. high. This tube size is in itself 3 
novelty in the American television in- 
dustry, as 10-in. tubes haven’t been used 
heretofore in standard American tele. 
vision sets. 
@ Big Volume Expected—With a de. 
mand estimated to be in the neighbor. 
hood of 1,000,000 tubes a year in thi 
standard size, mechanization in the 
manufacture of the glass bulbs become: 
both economical and necessary. Com 
ing Glass Works announced this week 
the formation of a new department t 
develop glassware for use in television 
bulbs. 

This department will also have the 

responsibility of developing special mz 
chinery capable of manufacturing the 
proposed standard flat-faced bulb a 
large quantities. 
@ Power Expansion?—Power consump 
tion of a television receiver with a 1l- 
in. tube will be in the neighborhood ¢ 
400 watts. On the basis of a million 
such sets put into use the first yea 
after television hits its stride, with an 
average of four hours operation a dav. 
an additional load of over 1,500,000 
kwh. daily will be placed on power 
company lines, chiefly y in the present 
evening peak hours. 

This may mean that television wil 
force an expansion of power facilities. 
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INANCING, markets, distribu- 
tion, product engineering, 
processes, plant, personnel—none 


hi ‘ é of these, chances are, has been 
sriced overlooked in your careful peace- 
_ and time planning. 
= But have you overlooked one of 
2 ri the things needed most—to power 
uel all these plans? To put them in 
tele. operation smoothly, efficiently ... 

without confusion and delay? 

a de. 
hb : Do not overlook iItem-X 
thi in plans for X-Day 

the ' . 
al Item-X is the planning of your record systems 
contin b of control ...the simplification of your paper 
week % _ work for X- Day.* 
nt t _<- At rates a high priority on your “things-to- 


13100 agar ~ donow” list, for a “piece of paper” must start, 
stop, control every physical operation. Man- 
agement decision and action must depend on 
facts produced by all the record systems of a 


evs CY 


' - business. 

; The speed, accuracy and efficiency of con- 
ump trolling paper work will have a direct 
a If effect on the speed and success of 
od of your reconversion job when 


illion X-day arrives. More im- 
yeat 

h an 
day, 
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1h Is there a “Blind Spot” 
‘ea, = Your X-Day plans’... 


BD x Oe ie i ie ed 


portant—the success of all business in cutting 
nonproductive costs—through paper-work sim- 
plification and by means of planned systems 
of control—will have a most important bear- 
ing on peacetime employment and profits. 


Production of ‘‘value’’ is the key 
to our free-enterprise system 


It’s the production of more goods at lower 
prices that produces buying power and jobs. 
Only by streamlining nonproductive costs 
out of price tags... by increasing what wages 
will buy ...can America reach the economic 
goal it has set for itself. Profitable operation 
under these conditions demands cost control. 


Studies by Standard’s Representatives and 
their Formcraft Engineering staffs of analysts, 
designers and business machine specialists 
have demonstrated that a vast, almost un- 
touched source of nonproductive-cost-cutting 
exists in almost every business. 


Write, today, for timely, informa- 
tive folder, titled: “Is There A 
Blind Spot in your X-Day Plans?” 
Also for sample Formcraft Digest 
and Check List. We think you'll 
find them valuable and enlight- 
ening. No obligation, of course, 


® Menvtectorer of Record Systems of a 
Centre! fer Business and industry 


e DAYTON 1, OHIO & 


Pocific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standord Register Sales Co., Ockland, Calif. Caneda: Crain Printers, Lid., Ottowc. London: W. H. Smith & Sen, Ltd. 


Protecting the vital 

operating parts of modern war 
equipment are the millions of care-free 
Hyatt Roller Bearings...into which 
we build great stamina and capacity, 
while holding them true to required 


precision tolerances... 


And at the same time...on railway 
and highway and farm, in mill and fac- 


tory...oil fields and construction 


jobs...wherever wheels and 
shafts turn... Hyatts 
are serving 


America! 


Hyatt roller bearings are built to last—and require a minimum of care. But don’t forget 
to give them the proper attention all precious anti-friction bearings deserve today. 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION» GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION - HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


NEW PRODUCTS 


es 


Porosity Meter 


Patents covering the newest Po: osit 
Meter are owned by the B. F. Goocrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio. Completely portable, 
the compact apparatus needs only to be 


plugged into an electric outlet for in. 


stant operation. Business parts include 
a small vacuum chamber, a constant- 
speed electric fan for evacuating the 
chamber, and a pressure gage for meas- 
uring the degree of vacuum attained. 

Since the inlet to the vacuum cham- 
ber is on the underside of the instru- 
ment, operation is a simple matter of 
resting it on the material to be tested, 
switching on the fan, allowing air to 
be drawn through the sample, and read- 
ing the degree of vacuum achieved on 
the dial. Vacuum increases as porosity 
decreases. Although the meter was de- 
veloped to determine the relative porosi- 
ties of different types of sponge and 
foam rubber in the laboratory, there is 
some thought that it may find new 
fields as a sales tool. Demonstrating the 
relative porosity, hence coolness, of 
summer clothing is only one suggestion. 


Oilable Sealed Bearings 


When self-sealed antifriction bearing: 
first came to market several years ago, 
their most potent engineering and sales 
feature was the fact that they were 
“lubricated for life.”” They still are in a 
vast majority of suitable applications, 
but there are special instances where 
adverse conditions, such as high sur- 
rounding temperatures, tend to shorten 
the life of prepacked lubrication, hence 
the life of the bearings themselves. 

For such conditions the New Depar- 
ture Division of General Motors, Bris- 
tol, Conn., is bringing out a new series 
of Self-Sealed Ball Bearings with four 
small holes in their outer metal guards. 
Each hole is just big enough to permit 
the insertion of a hypodermic needle for 
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What about 


Travel conditions are different from what 
they were in pre-war days. 

Let’s look at the facts: 

Throughout the land, tens of thousands 
of men and women of our armed forces are 
now traveling across the country by rail. 

The families of our fighting troops are 
taking trips to “see the boys” before they 
shove off for overseas. 

Executives and war workers of essential 
industries are traveling between various 
plants on important missions. 

It all adds up to this: More passengers 
than ever before are crowding the trains 
on the Santa Fe. 

We are required to handle this unprec- 
edented volume of passenger traffic with 
practically the same equipment we had in 
1941. Building new passenger equipment has 
not been permitted since Pearl Harbor. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


“ALONG THE ROUTE TO TOKYO” 


Our government has issued instructions 
to the railroads under Interstate Commerce 
Commission Service Order No. 213, effec- 
tive 12:01 am June 27, to displace or remove 
any passenger in any accommodation upon 


any train, in order to provide necessary space 


for sick or wounded service personnel, and 
their attendants, transported pursuant to a 
medical certificate. We hope there will be 
little of this. 

We of the Santa Fe will do our best to 
carry all the passengers we can, as quickly 
and comfortably as we can, but we ask this 
before you plan a trip: 

Unless your trip is essential, can’t you put 
it off until we have alittle better opportunity to 
carry you in the traditional Santa Fe manner? 


A & 


Santa Fe 


the AMERICAN — 
APPRAISAL — 
dee Som pany; 


Solve the tough ONES... 


It is MUCH FASTER, EASIER, 
CHEAPER, NEATER with 
TAL’S PRESTAL PIPE BENDER 


Makes those hard jobs easy—bends 
iron and steel pipe and conduit of %” 
to 3” in ONE SINGLE SIMPLE OPERA- 
TION in ONLY A FEW MINUTES with- 
out MOVING THE PIPE. Fastest and 
easiest portable pipe bender—NO 
HEATING, NO FILLING, NO KINKS, 
NO WRINKLES. 


Write for 
circular 


New Jobbers 
and 


Representatives 
Considered 


TAL'S PRESTAL 
BENDER INC. 


Dept. BS 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


THINGS TO COME 


Hunters and other campers of 
peacetime autumns to come will 
be equipped for greater comfort 
but will carry lighter packs on 
their backs. Ponchos will be 
scarcely half the weight of pres- 
ent ones yet will afford consider- 
ably more protection against 
weather and snagging because 
they will be made of tougher, 
lighter fabrics woven from syn- 
thetic fibers and coated with syn- 
thetic plastics of high resistance 
to abrasion. Sleeping bags with 
outer coverings of similar mate- 
rials will induce slumber regardless 
of rain, wind, and terrain. 


No basement will be required 
to furnish a setting for a furnace 
in the small home of the future. A 
proposed “floor furnace” of the 
so-called pipeless type will hang 
through an opening in the main 
floor into a pit in the ground re- 
quiring less than a cubic yard of 
excavation. Even the traditional 
chimney may be dispensed with 
because a length of piping will 
carry products of combustion un- 
der the floor and out through al- 
most any kind of riser. Fuel will 
be oil, gas, or “bottled” butane. 


When you see the jet of a 
flame cutter sparkling in devious 
paths above a shallow tank, don’t 
jump to the conclusion that some- 
one somewhere has lost his mind 
and is trying to cut water with 
an oxygen lance. There will be 
steel plate being cut just under 
the water’s wre Fag The proce- 
dure will spread during postwar 
years when it becomes known that 
a thin aqueous layer over a steel 
plate will slow cutting operations 
very slightly, but will save many 
hours of subsequent labor by mint- 
mizing the straightening of in- 
tricate work which may tend to 
be warped by heat. 


piercing the felt seal, which keeps lubri- 
cant in place around the balls, and 
injecting a revitalizing shot of lubricant. 
When the needle is withdrawn, the tiny 
hole it makes in the felt heals itself 
immediately, leaving no opening for the 
passage of lubricant or dirt. 


Chemical Zinc Stripper 
The difficult and too ee un- 


healthful job of stripping zinc plating 
from steel by burning promises to be 


superseded by a new alkaline dip calle 
Enthone Zinc Stripper by its fornuly. 
tor, the Enthone €o., 451 Elm S 
New Haven, Conn. Supplied as saits ¢, 
be dissolved in a tank of hot water. the 
material is said to strip “zinc-p|ated 
coatings of all types; thicknesses of the 
order of 0.001 in. will strip in 3() sec. 
onds, leaving the metal clean and b: ight. 
Due to the alkaline nature of the sol. 
tion, the tendency for rusting of the 
steel after stripping is largely removed, 
... There is absolutely no attack on the 
base steel.” 


Precision Height Gage 


New accuracies in the tool room, ma. 
chine shop, and inspection departinent 
are — by the new Precision 
Height Indicator with Electrigage te. 
cently developed by the Sheffield Corp, 
Dayton, Ohio. Designed for use on a 
surface plate, the outfit consists of a 
surface-plate black, or base, a 26-in. 
column with knob-controlled adjust. 
ment rack, an electric pickup head 
mounted on an adjustable extension 
arm, and an Electrigage which ampli- 


fies 0.0001-in. measurements a thousand 
times on its dial for easy reading. There 
is also a micrometer for quick vertical 
adjustment of the pickup during the 
preliminaries to Sak siding, 

Any desired height up to 18 in. can 
be established with a set of gage blocks, 
as illustrated, or by other means of 
measurement. The pickup head, which 
can be rotated and locked into position 
throughout a full 360-deg. range, is ex- 
tensible to any gaging point from 4+ in. 
to 11 in. from the column and from 34 
in. to 10 in. from the edge of the base. 
Although measurements of 0.00005 
in. will probably never be required of a 
height gage, they can be interpolated. 
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POMONA DEEP-WELL TURBINE PUMPS... 


..-are easily adaptable to almost any type of pumping opera- 
tion, including wells as deep as 1,000 / ay Compactly built— 
they save as much as 60% in floor space. Bearings are con- 
tinuously lubricated by water, assuring a pure, uncontaminated 
water supply. Industrial plants, municipalities, and millions of 
irrigated agricultural acres depend entirely on Pomonas. 


POMONA NIAGARA PUMPS... 


..-are postentodts designed for moving large volumes of 
water—are available in sizes that deliver from 1,000 to 
300,000 GPM. Nia Pumps are widely used in municipal! 
water stations—for e irrigation projects—for flood-control 


projects and for a wide range of industrial applications. 


POMONA LITTLE CHIEF PUMPS... 


..-fill the demand for units between the small domestic type 
and the large mag So turbine pumps. They have all the 
eatures, 


famous Pomona including sand-resistant water- 
lubricated bearings and non-clogging semi-open impellers. 
Wherever a plentiful supply of clean, uncontaminated water 
is desired at low cost—in the factory —on the farm — or in 
the home—Pomona “Little Chiefs” fill the need. 


POMONA FIRE PUMPS... 


...serve as the heart of fire-fighting equipment in hundreds 
of small municipalities and large cities. These Underwriters’ 
Approved pumps are available in capacities from 500 to 
2,000 GPM. They require no priming— may be started or 
stopped by automatic controls from remote points—and are 
adaptable to a wide range of fire-protection systems. 


POMONA’S WESTCO INDUSTRIAL PUMPS... 


...Turbine-type, with renewable liners, have a range of applica- 
tions so wide and so varied in character that they cover the 
entire field of industrial uses. They serve in pumping many 
syges of fluids in cement plants, breweries, wineries, oi! 
refineries, paper mills, mines, dairies, S eorew og houses, chemical 
plants, and in hundreds of other industries. 


Send for the bulletin covering the type of pumping problem confronting you. 
You'll find valued information in these Pomona and Westco bulletins 


POMONA PUMP COMPANY 
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Coal Profits Up 


Industry may outdistance 
the railroads as beneficiary of 
war conditions. Plans are laid 
to hold business gains. 


The coal industry, which did so well 
during the last war, has again proved 
a major wartime beneficiary, and it may 
even outrank the railroads—the industry 
most mopeeey used to illustrate a 
ye comeback from peacetime dol- 

rums. 


@ Unusual Gains—The once seriously ~ 


sick coal industry is in an excellent po- 
sition now to offer some convincing 
financial evidence (table) of the extraor- 
dinary gains that it has scored in recent 
years. 

It is interesting to note that the coal 

industry’s stockholders thus far in the 
war have benefited financially to a far 
greater extent than those holding the 
much more publicized rail shares. Stand- 
ard & Poor's coal stock price index, al- 
though now under its 1944 high, is still 
about 280% above August, 1939, levels, 
whereas Standard’s rail index is up less 
than 70%. 
@ Price Hike Helped—But the coal in- 
dustry is more than willing to admit 
that little of its recent gains would 
have been possible if it hadn’t been for 
such fortuitous events as government 
approval of compensatory price increases 
to balance somewhat its higher labor 
costs, and the shortages in competing 
fuels created by the war. 

For that reason, even though 1944 
coal profits are expected to compare 
favorably with the high levels reached 
in 1942 and 1943, the industry’s lead- 
ers have no illusions that prosperity for 
coal is here to stay. They hope to guard 
against the unfavorable factors that 
brought the industry to such a sorry 
pass in the 1919-39 period. 

@ Outlook Is Clouded—The bituminous 
producers, for example, are well aware 
that their postwar outlook is very 
clouded by their excess production ca- 
pacity, by the prospect of at least a 
temporary slump in manufacturing out- 
ut, and the likelihood that they will 
find it difficult later either to absorb 
the sharp -wage increases of the war 
period or .to have them canceled. 

Bituminous groups know that they 
must combat any further inroads on the 
soft coal consuming market by fuel oil 
and natural gas, and the high-cost pro- 


ducers are apt to find themselves addi- 
tionally embarressed by the absence of 
the price controls once provided by the 
now extinct Guffey-Vinson act. 

e Anthracite Worries—High wages and 
competition will likewise worry the an- 
thracite companies. The Pennsylvania 
allocation agreement providing for reg- 
ulation of production and the recent 
legal steps taken to eliminate bootleg 
operations still remain to be tested in a 
normal period. Many operators doubt 


that these steps will bring final «ttle. 
ment of the illegal mining me \ac¢. 
In 1941, coal (mainly bitumi us) 
supplied only 51% of the nation’s 
energy requirements compared ith 
80% in 1916-20. In the same poriog 
the proportion supplied by oil rose from 
10.5% to 29% and that furnished py 
natural gas jumped from 4% to 10.2%. 
Besides this permanent loss to com. 
peting fuels of so much of its old con. 
suming market, the coal industry has 
suffered an additional substantia! oss 
of tonnage because of the greater eff. 
ciency in utilization of coal. 
@ Less Fuel Required—The power in. 
dustry used but 1.34 Ib. of fuel per 


Coal—Another Major War Beneficiary 

Since 1939 the coal industry, be- and, as the industry occupies a fav- 
cause of expanded industrial activity rable tax position, earnings have 
and war-created shortages of com- been soaring. The industry, with 
peting fuels, has seen its output sky- postwar years in mind, has been us- 
rocket to new all-time highs, with ing its war-swollen profits chiefly to 
mining operations limited only by —— working capital and retire 
the available supply of manpower and debt rather than for dividends. Here 
equipment. Increased labor costs are some examples of what the war 
have been accompanied by more or has meant to coal company balance 
less compensatory price increases sheets: 

Ist Half 
1939 1943 1944 

BITUMINOUS PRODUCERS 
Consolidation Coal Co. 
BE nonce <Ganshiges oss ehteeee $25,100,000 $38,200,000 $24,200,000 
DUR SUNN «itantedhsssgaeesys d860,000 1,660,000 950,000 
Working Capital* ............. 9,110,000 oo aero 
Long and Short Term Debt*..... 11,470,000 Ds -ukdneus... 
Peabody Coal Co 
MT o's. pacers sbageeeseses 22,270,000 oe) eee 
a ae Apne 380,000 | re 
Working Capitalt .......... ‘eee 2,210.000 AREAS re 
Long and Short Term Debtt..... 9,250,000 Pee: velewencece 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
ORE as eee 35,800,000 ee On Tree 
pa hee ce MT ee eee d1,070,000 1,770,000 1,450,000 
Working Capital* ............. 9,500,000 14,600,000 .......... 
Long and Short Term Debt*..... 18,280,000 | ae 
ANTHRACITE PRODUCERS 
Glen Alden Coal Co ; 
Be oe re mes nee S 42,800,000 . 59,400,000 .......... 
Peat PROT. occ cvcscccobesscscs 300,000 eee ree 
Working Capital* ............. 13,400,000 DESEO edigevex,.- 
Long and Short Term Debt*..... 34,920,000 27,390,000 $25,500,000 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 
DOE iscewesichrictin dees ccas 22,000,000 on oc pe Ste EEE TEE ES 
Bet POOR onc ceccivccccc'ccace 20,000 2,690,000 1,750,000 
Working Capital* ............. 3,800,000 CIUUMOB. ec snse... 
Long and Short Term Debt*..... 31,750,000 PPD... Rawbaess.. 
Lehigh V Coal Co. 
Sales” eee oe stetoustedesuaces 16,700,000 oT a en Tee 
| ee eee Cee eee d1,550,000 1,130,000 1,010,000 
Net Working Capital* ......... 3,300,000 rf ee. SEE 
Long and Short Term Debt*..... 15,710,000 13,660,000 Lecce... 
~ * Dec. 31. t Sept. 1, 1944, estimated. 

** Fiscal years ending Apr. 30. a Deficit. 

+ Apr. 30, 1939, and 1944. 
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behind the science 
of electronics 


The pattern of progress in the science of 
nics is determined by the achievements 
in creating and developing new and more 
eficient electron vacuum tubes. Therefore, 
the whole complex task of vacuum tube de- 
velopment — involving the intelligent appli- 
cation of.many sciences ~ comprises the real 
science behind the science of electronics. 

To create and produce the modern vacuum 
tube requires experience and skill of the high- 
est order in these many sciences in addition to 
complete facilities for their application. The 
list includes everything from chemistry and 
metallurgy — the technology of glass fabrica- 
tion and vacuum pumping —to physics, optics, 
thermo-dynamics and most important of all= 
Electronics.. 

The resources and resourcefulness of Eimac 
laboratories have accounted for many out- 
standing contributions to the science of Elec- 
tronics, A fact which is attested to by the lead- 
etship which Eimac tubes enjoy throughout 
the world. These comprehensive facilities are 
continuously being utilized to achieve: better 
and better results for the users of Eimac tubes. 

Eimac Engineering is devoted aaely to the 
development and production of electron 
vacuum tubes. However, since the electron 
vacuum tube is the heart of all electronic de- 
vices it is advisable for users and prospective 
users of electronics to look first to the vacuum 
tubes required. A note outlining your prob- 
lem will bring advice and assistance without 
cost or obligation. 

* e @ 


A few of the branches of the Science 
bebind the Science of Electronics 


ed in Vacwaom Twhes 
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Vacuum Tube Capabilities 


Baar 630 Csi . 
'Y — Special Equi "| 
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SAN BRUNO, CALIF. 


“end Salt Lake City, Utah 


» California, U.S.A 


ROAD TEST... from humorous 
Elliott Catalog of 1888 


[tem of AMERICANA 


STosolutely #ree 
Send today for 64-page booklet 


“HE STORY OF A FATHER AND SON 


or dUngerening the Ingerutable” 


If the romance of American inventions 
appeals to you, by all means get this free 
book. Though written to advertise the 
Elliott Addressing Machines and typewrite- 
able Address Cards, *“The Story of a Father 
and Son or Unscrewing the Inscrutable’’ is 
far more than an ordinary industrial mailing 
piece. It has become a piece of prized Amer- 
icana. So read this inside story of genius at 
work—211 patents awarded in the last 70 
years to father and son. 


LEARN ABOUT—the steering mechanism 
that made the automobile possible, explained 
with numerous diagrams. A new way of 
tying a square knot and the invention of a 
machine to execute it. The invention of the 
low-wheeled, pneumatic-tired trotting sulky 
and what it did to the world’s one-mile 
trotting record. 

Read what a few of the thousands of en- 
thusiastic business executives have volun- 
tarily said about ‘The Story of a Father and 
Son or Unscrewing 
the Inscrutable™. 
“First advertising 
booklet I ever read 
clear through from 
beginning to end.""— 
“A fascinating story 
very humanly told.” 
—‘‘Best thing I've 
read for eight years." 
—"‘Oneof themostin- 
teresting and inform- 
ative booklets I have ever seen."’ 

Send now for this fascinating 64-page book 
of valuable facts and delightful humor by 
writing on your business letterhead to THE 
ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO., 
151 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


BACK THE INVASION WITH BONDS 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


How to learn the fundamentals of 
banking in 15 easy two-hour sessions 
is the purpose of an extension course 
sponsored by the American Institute 
of Banking for small-town banks. 
Heart of the course is the institute’s 
24-chapter textbook which runs the 
gamut of banking operations and 


service, the history and function of 
the business. With it goes an instruc- 
tor’s manual explaining to experi- 
enced bankers how to conduct classes 
(above), provide reviews and assign- 


ments. Claimed benefits accruing 
from the course include increased efh- 
ciency and earnings, a larger volume 
of work from smooth-working bank 
teams, better service to depositors. 


kwh. output in 1941, compared with 
3.22 Ib. in 1919; the railroads but 111 
Ib. per 1,000-ton freight miles and 14.9 
Ib. per passenger car mile against 164 
and 18.1 Ib. previously; and the steel 
industry only 2,880 Ib. of coal to pro- 
duce a ton of pig iron compared with 
the 3,427.6 Ib. necessary in 1919. 

Since the power industry alone took 
almost 13% and the railroads about 
30% of the 1943 soft coal output, this 
trend is estimated to have brought 
about a reduction of some 110,000,000 
tons in annual consumption, a figure 
equal to almost 19% of 1943’s record 
output. 
@ More Diesels—Other gloomy factors 
for coal men are the development of 
more hydroelectric facilities, and the 
trend toward greater use of diesel’ rail- 
road locomotives. 
@ Looking Ahead—Nevertheless, the 
coal industry isn’t sitting back now wait- 
ing to be bled to death later. Instead 
it has been engaged for some time in 
modernizing and mechanizing its min- 
ing facilities to the fullest extent pos- 
sible under wartime restrictions in order 
to assure itself of cheaper postwar pro- 
duction costs. 

It is actively working on programs de- 
signed to improve the competitive po- 
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sition of both hard and soft coal by 
increasing its efficiency as a fuel, cutting 
distribution costs, consolidating and ex- 
tending present markets, and developing 
new uses and markets for cbal, with 
particular emphasis on the smaller sizes 
and poorer grades heretofore consid- 
ered of little worth. 

e New Byproducts—Chemical research 
is continually finding many additional 
uses for coal byproducts, too, and about 
100,000,000 tons, or 15%, of last year's 
record soft coal production were utilized 
as a chemical raw material in producing 
many varied items, including explo- 
sives, insecticides, fertilizers, food pre- 
servatives, and lacquers. 

Both the hard and soft coal producers 
have more cash jingling in their pockets 
now, and they think that they have 
some reasons for hoping that the future 
won't prove quite so drab as so many 
outside the industry have been predict- 


ing. 
REALTY HOLDINGS CUT 


More than $340,000,000 worth of 
real estate holdings have been sold by 
U. S. life insurance companies in the 
past twelve months, reports the Instt- 
tute of Life Insurance, and similar prop- 
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hey did it by foot power in World War | 


There were, to be sure, those queer 
ilroad cars with the signs reading, 
Hommes 40 Chevaux 8.” 


There were trucks for hauling sup- 
plies, and open cars for officers— 
Ithough there never seemed to be 
nough of them. 

But, by and large, the big infantry 
novements of World War I were by 
oot power .. . long columns of men 
lumping over cobblestone streets, 
br slogging through country mud. 
0 World War II, foot power still 
akes over a big part of the job at the 
ghting fronts. 

but, behind those fronts there are 
ucks by the tens and hundreds of 
housands , , . combat cars ; ; ; tanks 


>... swarms of jeeps . . . motorized 
artillery ... vehicles of every kind! 
In the air, mass movements of troops 
and supplies are continually being 
made by huge transport planes and 
trains of gliders! 


In less than 30 years, the foresight, 
courage and restless urge for ad- 
vancement of the men who built and 
carried forward the automotive and 
aviation industries have wrought 
miracles. 

Thanks to these men, this country 
had the engineering knowledge, the 
production techniques, vast plant 
facilities and a great reservoir of 
skilled manpower on which to call 
- + » to meet not only the greatest 
transportation needs in history, but 


to produce a bewildering variety of 
war equipment of other kinds, in 
addition. 


Eaton men like to feel that they have 
helped, in some degree at least, to 
make this kind of production pos- 
sible by 30 years of experience in 
building fine precision parts in great 
quantities—and by close cooperation 
with the engineers and production 
men of the automotive and aircraft 


industries. 


EATON 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 
PLANTS: CLEVELAND « DETROIT « SAGINAW 
MARSHALL e BATTLE CREEK « VASSAR « MASSILLON 


JPPLIERS OF FINE PRECISION PARTS TO THE AUTOMOTIVE AND AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES FOR MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS 
_—=NOW, AND TILL VICTORY IS WON, DEVOTING OUR ENTIRE FACILITIES AND RESOURCES TO WAR WORK. 


WAGNER 
PRODUCTS 


for 


industry 


SPLASH-PROOF MOTORS 


have self-protection against water, 
rain, snow, and sleet 


If you ate engaged in industry, it will cannot enter the motor either directly or 
pay you to think about all the places _ by striking and running along a surface. 
where splash- proof electric motors could 


The complete Wagner line includes a 
and should be used. 


wide range of motors of all important 
types and sizes, also transformers, 
industrial hydraulic braking systems, aind 
replacement industrial brake lining. 


Wagner Splash- Proof Motors are built in 
accordance with NEMA specifications. 
Ventilating openings are constructed so 
that drops of liquid or solid particles, ~ For details on any of Wagner's products, 
falling on the motor or coming towards _ consult the nearest of Wagner's 29 branch 
it in a straight line at any angle not offices located in principal cities and 
greater than 100 degrees from the vertical, manned by trained field engineers. 


Write FOR BULLETIN MU-182 
FOR VICTORY— BUY U.S. WAR BONDS and STAMPS 


Wasner Electric Corporation 


6460 Plymouth Avenue, St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S.A 
ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


erties currently under contract of yj 
are said to total an addition 
000,000. 

Of the $540,000,000 of PI opertie 
either actually sold or under © \ntrag 
$250,000,000 represent farm re.| esta 
and $290,000,000 urban pr pertie 
mainly dwellings and apartmen: byjlg 
ings. 

As a result of these transactions, thy 
$3,000,000,000 of real estate ta) on oy 
by the life companies under distre 
conditions during the depressior: thirtie 
have finally been worked down tw aroun; 
$950,000,000. The institute repo 
that most of the more than $2,000,009; 
000 of properties already disposed , 
were rehabilitated and improved befo 
they were returned to private ow nershj 

Owners’ equities in their farms, af 
cording to a current report of the Dep 
of Agriculture, are the highest in 
quarter of a century. 


Railroad Feud 


Large stockholder claimgiy = 
RFC chief forced election 
new C.&E.l. president, plans i 


$200, 


protest at next meeting. 


Directors of the Chicago & Easter 

Illinois R.R. last week elected Hol 
Stover, government manager of th 
seized Toledo, Peoria & Western Ri 
(BW—Jan.22’44,p96) and also a vic 
president of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohi 
system, to succeed Charles T. O’Né 
as president of the C.&E.I. and nam 
O’Neil chairman of the board. 
@ Protest Is Heard—Not all the lay 
stockholders of the road, however, 2 
prove of the change. John T. Ma 
ham, Chicago coal and oil operator wi 
now holds 3,300 shares and $95,0i 
of income bonds, has been quick 
echo the charge made earlier this \ 
by V. V. Boatner, a director, th 
Jesse Jones, chairman of the Reo 
struction Finance Corp. and reputed) 
close friend of Stover, was exercist 
“improper influence” on the C.&f 
management. The railroad has a $l 
000,000 RFC loan. 

Markham sided with the managemé 
last spring and brought in 27,000 sha 
to be voted in its favor in the unsucce 
ful proxy battle staged by Boatner 
gain control of the road. ith ¢ 
© Blames Jones—Now, however, it k | 


syster 
secur 
Far 
owe’ 
Jones 


to Markham “as if the action was ford iy 
through by Chairman Jones of 4 Atta 


RFC,” and he doesn’t like the fact tile. f 
the directors disregarded his request 
be heard before the election was he 

Markham, who claims to have t cost 
support of other stockholders, <loes | 
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Jesse Jones, whose RFC has a $10,- 
000,000 stake in the Chicago & East- 
em Illinois R.R., is accused again of 
meddling in a railroad election. 


1 Ofm think Stover, though “a good coal man,” 
has sufficient railroad operating experi- 
ence, and he has indicated that last 
week’s action would be vigorously .t- 
tacked at the road’s next stockholders’ 
meeting. 

The C.&E.I.’s board of 13 includes 
three who represent the $10,000,000 
stake the RFC has had in the system 
since its reorganization several years 
ago, and the directors’ formal announce- 
ment of the change indicated that Stov- 
er’s election is expected to benefit the 
system mainly through his ability to 
secure new traffic. 

* Familiar Tune—The present instance, 
Ma however, isn’t just the second time that 
: Jones has been accused of interfering in 
ailroad affairs. Last April he was ac- 
ued of extending gratuitous aid to 
he Charles P. Couch management 
which was then engaged in an unsuc- 
essful battle to retain control of the 
ansas City Southern system (BW — 
pr.8'44,p104). 


ISKY AT COST 


The Old Star Distilling Co. of Louis- 
ille, a recent entry in the whisky dis- 
illing field, intends to try something 
hew, if the Securities & Exchange Com- 
hission doesn’t object, in connection 
+t od ith the 5,000 shares of preferred stock 
fore PhOPOses selling to obtain funds to 
; ¢ qgcct a distillery and related facilities. 
: Attached to each of the shares it will 


or wi 
95,0 
‘ick 
is vd 
- 
Rect 
ted) 
TCIS 
.&E 
a $l 


gem 
) sha 
succes 
tner 


— fer for sale will be noncumulative war- 
We FEXXts which will entitle the holder to 
= gpurchase one barrel of whisky annually 
ge tcost, plus 50¢ per gal. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer 
to buy securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW_ISSUE 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


(Proposed Changed Name of Pillsbury Flour Mills Company) 


75,000 Shares $4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(Without Par Value) 


Price $100 Per Share 


plus accrued dividends in the case of shares delivered 
after September 15, 1944 


Acopy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from such of the 
nderwriters named below and from such of the other Underwriters as 
may regularly distribute the Prospectus within such Stete. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. _— Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 


September 12, 1944. 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these Bonds for sale or as a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of such Bonds. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$65,000,000 
Armour and Company 


First Mortgage Twenty-Year 34% Sinking Fund Bonds, Series E 
To be dated September 1, 1944 To be due September 1, 1964 


Offering price 102%% and accrued interest, 
to yield about 3.10% to maturity 


Copies of the Prospectus dated September 6, 1944, describing these 
Bonds and giving information regarding the Company may be obtained 
in any State from only such dealers participating in this issue as may 
legally offer these Bonds under the securities laws of such State. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
The First Boston Corporation Harriman Ripley & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 


Incorporated 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Lee Higginson Corporation Lehman Brothers 
A. G. Becker & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Incorporated 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. Ladenburg, Thalmann &Co. Lazard Freres & Co. 
Stone & Websterand Blodget UnionSecuritiesCorporation White, Weld & Co. 


Incorporated 
September 7, 1944. 


Beyond being essential to life itself, the scientific har- 
nessing of water power has made possible many of 
the miracles of our industrial civilization. 


This particular job of harnessing the tremendous lat- 
ent power of water has long been the work of Clayton 
engineers. Their research has developed unique and out- 
standing methods that establish new standards for the 
efficient use of water. These achieve- 
ments have proved their value in 
industry and with the Armed Forces. 
They are embodied in the Clayton 
equipment illustrated below. 


Flash-Type Boilers 
Requiring “4 the space and weighing ¥% as much as con- 
ventional boilers, Clayton steam generators constitute o 
evoluti y ody for producing steam. Fully 
ovtomatic — maximum working pressure in 5 minutes. 


Harnessing hydraulic line pressure 
in on entirely new way, Clayton 
volves solve countless liquid and 
pressure control problems. 


Kerrick-Kleaners 
Scientifically combine woter with heot, 
detergent, ond friction, to save up to 
80% in man-hours required for ovto- & 
motive and industrial cleaning. 


Hydraulic Dynamometers 
Clayton “Turbe Closed System’’ dynamometers pro- 
vide extreme occurocy et low cost, from a minimum 
of critical moterials. Sizes from 50 to 4000 hp. 


Bots [| . i 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
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MARKETING 


Chains in Forge? 
Reports among hardware 


dealers of expansions by Butler 
and Hibbard foreshadow strides 
in mass merchandising. 


If two persistent reports in harcware 
circles are well grounded, Butler Bros, 
will add a dealer-owned hardware chain 
to the two voluntary chains it now oper. 
ates, and Hibbard, Spencer, Bartictt & 
Co., Chicago wholesale hardware firm, 
will expand its ten wholly owned “ex. 
perimental” retail store? by another 15 
outlets. 

e Toward Outlet Control—Neither But. 
ler nor Hibbard has discussed the re. 
ports, which indicate another step to- 
ward controlled retail hardware outlets, 

Butler is no newcomer to the hard- 

ware trade. Significance of its te. 
ported new chain lies in the probability 
that it will follow the pattern of the 
company’s Ben Franklin (variety) and 
Federated (dry goods) stores, which now 
enforce 100% buying from the parent 
company by every member (BW—Aug. 
5°44,p83). If so, Butler will achieve 
what other hardware buying groups have 
sought unsuccessfully for years. 
@ Dealer Plans Vary—There are about 
25 to 30 hardware wholesalers—includ- 
ing Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett—which 
have long-established dealer plans, vary- 
ing in comprehensiveness. ‘Typically, 
they offer the dealer advertising serv- 
ices (usually in the form of flyers with 
his imprint, furnished at cost); help in 
establishing a stock control system; 
assistance in window display, store ar- 
rangement, uniform price tags, and spe 
cial sales banners; and the services of 
field men trained in merchandising. 

Basic idea of such plans is to relieve 

the store owner of the buying function 
and permit him to operate as a chain 
store manager, concentrating his ener 
gies on store management and selling 
while the jobber determines the vat 
ety, quantity, and quality of goods he 
should handle to meet chain store com 
petition. 
e Plans Break Down—But such _ plans 
depend ideally on full acceptance by the 
dealer. If he gets choosy and accepts 
only those merchandising aids which 
suit his own management habits, or if 
he refuses to pay his full share of theit 
cost by concentrating his purchases with 
the wholesaler who provides them, then 
the system breaks down. 

Hardware dealers perennially give lip 
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Norton Open Structure Grinding 
Wheels in complete range of sizes 
—20” x 6” or 24” x 4” and all the 
way down to the small internal 
sizes. And segments too in all the 
popular shapes and sizes. 


Norton Open Structure Grinding 
Wheels are available for your jobs 
that require large pore space— 
jobs where contact is broad or 
where extra coolness of cut is es- 
sential. Norton abrasive engineers 
in all the industrial centers will help 
you with specific recommenda- 
tions to meet your production re- 
quirements, 


NORTON CO., Worcester 6, Mass. 
Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y., is a Norton Division 


ot te 


TELEVISION SCHOOL 


A bit of horseplay before the televi- 
sion camera of Chicago's station 
WBKB enlivens the time-honored 
radio cooking school which can now 
be seen as well as heard. On a movie- 
like set flanking an electric range, 


Commonwealth Edison Co. presents 
its new weekly program to sell more of 
its power and goodwill to housewives. 
Scripts are studied but not memorized 
—to provide a spontaneous approach. 
And because of the manpower 
shortage, all but one of WBKB’s 
television technicians are women. 


service to the principle that they must 
have a buying hookup if they are to 
meet chain store and mail-order house 
competition. But when the smoke of 
convention sessions clears away, few 
are willing to relinquish certain cher- 
ished paint or appliance franchises in 
order to sign up with some buying 
group which demands exclusive patron- 
age. Another difficulty is that the small 
retailer often is reluctant to pass along 
to his customers the economies that 
are made possible by such buying— 
unless the price is indelibly stamped 
on the article. 

© Forsake Their Own—Even dealer- 
owned jobbing houses, of which there 
are less than a dozen, have been unable 
to secure 100% buying from members. 
One of the oldest and best known is 
Hall Hardware Co. of Minneapolis, 
whose dealer-stockholders agree to dis- 
count their bills in eight days, cooper- 
ate in advertising, and concentrate the 
greater part of their buying with the 
company. 

In return they receive typical group 
buying and advertising services, and in 
addition an annual purchase dividend 
based on the amount of their purchases 
and the company’s profit for the year. 
Hall has erijjoyed steady success since its 
beginning in 1913, but mass-merchan- 
dising enthusiasts insist that it would 
have been substantially more successful 


if it could have obtained 100% buying. 
© Co-op Jobber—One hardware jobber 
which does have 100% buying is Ace 
Hardware Corp., Chicago. Established 
in 1926 as a dealer-owned cooperative, 
Ace found NRA days tough sledding be- 
cause many manufacturers refused to 
sell to co-ops. As a result, four indi- 
viduals bought up the corporate stock; 
the rest became customers only. 

Ace provides its 125 members with 

typical voluntary chain services. It dis- 
tributes no profit dividend, but relies 
on its close wholesale margin to cut 
costs for members. Its over-all markup 
is less than 10% (averaging a standard 
markup on fair trade items with a lower 
percentage on Ace brands), compared 
with the traditional jobbers’ markup of 
25% or 334%. 
e Economies Effected—This is made 
possible, says Ace, through the elimina- 
tion of such costs as bad debt losses, 
keeping salesmen on the road (estimated 
at 5% of jobbers’ total sales costs), job- 
bers’ advertising expense, and losses 
from returned merchandise. 

Ace’s low markup is also _possi- 
ble because the 100% buying clause 
of its contract with members is rigid. 
Those who cast longing eyes on es 
wholesalers’ merchandise must obtain 
Ace’s permission to buy it, and also 
pay Ace a commission on the purchase. 

Ace now has a long list of member- 


ship applicants, and after the wai lan; 
to expand as much as possible w joy 
seriously changing its present ra‘ih of 
overhead to sales. Nevertheles: the 
company is aware that when it’s t: .¢ ty 
sign contracts, some of the app) ant; MiBcess 
may display that independence hich | 
has thwarted many another vo!  :itary ev? 


Pa 


chain. han 
@ Jobbers Organize—Hardware jc bers, 

as well as retailers, have formed } wying Fed 
groups to cut distribution costs. One Bib ace 


of the more aggressive of these is Try. 
Test of Chicago. Its owner-o; 
is L. L. Oakes, who began his merchan. Visoc 
dising career as an Oklahoma City high Hon 
school boy by helping his father sell Hie L 
buggies, and who later operated his own HB. th 
voluntary chain of hardware dealers, luded 
Tru-Test’s yearly sales volume has Mi tumi 
grown from $144,000 the first year umed 
(1935) to “better than $6,000,000" Bion f 
now, and Oakes, no pessimist, says he All 
is shooting at $50,000,000 annually MiBye pa 
within two years after the war. He owns HR? 50( 
both “Tru-Test” and various secondary Princiy 
brands, which are sold, along with Mibyiry ; 
nationally advertised hardware items, sense 
through 50-odd exclusive distributors. paying 
The jobbers’ annual sales volume varies HB oain 
from one to five million dollars. Oakes 
hopes that eventually 50% to 60% of 
this will be Tru-Test merchandise. 
@ Vertical Service—Oakes claims that no 
other buying organization offers the 
complete vertical merchandising service 
he provides to wholesalers, and through low 


e-lov 
rator ve S 


them, to about 6,000 retailers. But he, Hibnd is 
too, has run into snags in attempting to I Setb 
adapt mass-merchandising techniques (Ninth 


to independent business. Jobbers, like: Sar 
retailers, are ready to buy at low prices 
but loath to sell low, and they’re equally 
reluctant to concentrate purchases with Has ir 
a few merchandise sources, 


APONAUG INVADES NORTH 


Aponaug Mfg. Co., southern textile 
mill operator, is making a definite move 
into the northern retail field, and Chi 
cago leases are being negotiated by 
James M. Campbell, Memphis (Tenn. 
lease representative for the firm. Tea 
sites have definitely been leased and 
five more are being negotiated in Chi 
cago. 

Aponaug is also surveying several 
other northern retail markets. Aponaug 
entered the retail field only a few 
months ago and already holds three 
sites in St. Louis, two in Memphis, one 
in New Orleans, one in Chattanooga, 
and one in St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Stores are being operated under the 
name Beulah Cannon, but it is under 


itted 
tion. 
The 
parguy 
sue z 
mig’ 


stood some of the stores may be called Mtent: 
“Katherine got t fre 
The stores feature Aponaug-manu fifhe fc 
factured cottons, and women’s wear. e su 
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Patent On Again 


Steenbock’s irradiation pro- 
ess for making vitamin D is 
evalidated for licensing as court 

anges its mind. 


Federal courts in California have, 
ince 1941, been playing he-loves-me, 
he-loves-me-not with the three lucra- 
ive Steenbock patents held by the 
Visconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
ion. When Dr. Harry Steenbock of 
he University of Wisconsin faculty 
n the late 1920’s successfully con- 
juded his first research on producing 
itamin D by ultraviolet radiation, he 
umed his patents over to the founda- 
ion for the benefit of the university. 
All Royalties Paid—In the interval, 
e patents have brought in more than 
7,500,000 in royalties and user fees. 
Principal markets for licensing are the 
dairy and pharmaceutical industries. All 
licensees Ebout 200 total) have been 
paying royalties throughout the on- 
gain, off-again litigation, and no li- 
nses have been canceled as a result 
f all this court action. 

The foundation in 1941 sued Vita- 
nin Technologists, Inc., of Los An- 
cles, manufacturers of vitamin prod- 
cts, for infringement of patent rights. 
lower court held the patents valid 
d issued an injunction. 
Setback in 1943—But on appeal, the 
‘inth U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
San Francisco held that ultraviolet 
adiation is a “‘process of nature” (BW 
Jul.17°43,p57). In the court’s view, it 
as immaterial—and just as natural— 
hether the irradiation comes from the 
m or from a quartz mercury-vapor 
mp. The injunction against Vitamin 
echnologists, Inc., was dissolved. 

But the foundation filed a petition 
br rehearing, and recently the case 
pme before the same federal appellate 
nch. To the astonishment of prece- 


in.) Mient-loving lawyers, the court suddenly 
o ithdrew its previous opinion. 
an 


Imperfection Admitted—This quick 
ictory for the foundation restored the 
enses to their valid status of June 30, 


eral #9943. Nobody pretends to know what 
\aug He judges had up the sleeves of their 
few MMlack robes when they thus publicly ad- 
hree Hihitted imperfection in their previous 
one Hiction. 

oga, i The court now can set a date for a 


argument of the entire case, or can 


the sue an opinion without reargument. 
# might, of course, again invalidate the 
| 


htents—presumably on grounds differ- 
t from those in its 
¢ foundation is 
he sudden shift.o 


revious opinion. 
uletly hoping that 
wind means that 
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the next opinion will blow over to its 
side of the fence. 
e@ Another Case Docketed—Again on 
Oct. 23, in federal district court at Chi- 
cago, a patent-holder’s suit against 
Douglas Laboratories comes to trial. 
The charge is infringement similar to 
that alleged in the Pacific Coast case. 
But there is a major difference. At 
Chicago, the antitrust unit of the Dept. 
of Justice petitioned for permission to 
intervene as a defendant. The founda- 
tion did not —— the government’s 
petition, and the court has granted it. 
@ Conspiracy Charged—Reasons given 
for the government’s interest are: (1) to 
assert the public interest against alleged 
abuse of the patents; and (2) to obtain 
an injunction against practices under 
the patent-licensing system which the 
Dept. of Justice considers antitrust vio- 
lations. The government’s bill contends 
the foundation conspired with its vari- 
ous licensees to divide marketing terri- 
tory and fields of use, and to fix original 
sales prices and resale prices of products. 


Magazines Bloom 


Two new publications are 
announced. Science Illustrated 
gets new owner as editors plan 
to attract postwar readers. 


Magazine publishers are getting an 
early start on plans to attract postwar 
readers. 

Purchase of Science Illustrated by 
Jacques Cattell of Lancaster, Pa., from 
Circulation Associates of- New York 
was announced last week. The new 
owner is president of Science Press 
Printing Co., which prints 42 scientific 
magazines, and also owner of the 
Jaques Cattell Press, publishers of popu- 
lar science books. 

@ Denies Luce Tie-Up—Although the 
new managing editor is Patricia ‘Tucker, 
formerly with ‘Time and Fortune, and 
the chairman of its editorial board is 


“FLYING” LUNCHROOM 


Instead of going to lunch, submarine 
builders at the Electric Boat Co., 
New London, Conn., merely wait for 
lunch to come to them. This re- 
versal is achieved by a novel canteen 
which serves a group of employees 
(below), and is then swung away by 
crane (right) to serve other parts of 
the yard. The “flying kitchen” is op- 
erated by Industrial Food-Crafts, Inc., 
which holds concessions for the in- 
plant feeding of 250,000 workers from 
coast to coast. In addition, it sells 
sandwiches and desserts to take out. 


@ Most everybody talks 
about keen postwar competition. But industry’s fore- 
sighted men are doing something about it. You are, or 
soon will be surveying your plant and its equipment— 
planning replacements and modernization—getting ready 
for quick reconversion after the war. 

Adequate plant heating should be up in front in your 
plans. The war has proved its advantages for increasing 
plant output and worker productivity as well as improving 
worker health and morale. 

Right now is the time to start a systematic program of 
modernization—by building in new automatic heating 
efficiency to meet competitive postwar production with 
Modine Unit Heaters. 

Replace obsolete, worn out, inefficient pipe coil or cast 
iron radiation now with Modines. Or, if you have worn 
out unit heaters, replace them. If you have been unable 
to get enough unit heaters for efficient heating heretofore, 
get the additional unit heaters you need. 

But do it now. You'll save fuel, reduce maintenance, 
and get adequate heating this winter. You'll avoid dis- 
appointing delays tomorrow and you'll have a head start 
on your plans to improve your postwar position. 

Modine representatives will help you get this start— 
show you how to save money by using replacements 
needed now as part of later installations. Get descriptive 
catalogs 144 and 144-A. 


Modine Unit Heaters are available on a priority of AA-5 
or better...or, on a repair order such as “MRO.” 


—_ in your phone book 
ine ive’s 
Me ee! 


section. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1740 RACINE ST., RACINE, WIS. 


modine 


HEATERS 


“vy” DAY 
MAY CAUSE SMASHED Windows 
pen aa 


windows so it available at the very momen: 
it is needed. Cali us. Our trained representativ 
will tell you how much you will need. 


BUTLER LUMBER Co. 
Wood-Worked to your ‘specification; 
Sth AVENUE & 201 St. Tel.: LOrraine 7-6600 
Branches 
ata cy et 
tear wg osteoma do VOncn co 


FOR VICTORY PLANS 


Promotional warnings lead 3 Ne 
York lumber dealer's  forchande 
drive for business that’s sure to con 
when the Nazi surrender becom 
imminent. Newspaper ads are geare 
to plans of big window owncrs wh 
are preparing for a recurrence of th 
joyous rioting that cost big sum: ; 
broken glass on Nov. 11, 1918. 


Gerald Wendt, science consultant 
Time, Inc., Science Illustrated ¢ 
claims any tie-up with the Luce public 
tions. It will bid for adult lay reade; 
25¢-pieces with news stories about ¢ 
rent scientific developments, plus 
interpretation of those developments 
terms of day-to-day living. 

It will also accept advertising—whit 

it didn’t under its former ownership 
at $200 per black and white page (co 
is also available), based on the preset 
36,000 circulation. First issue will rea 
news stands this month. 
@ Pair of Newcomers—Two new ma 
zines soon to hit the mails are Ma 
zine World and The Televiscr. | 
former promises articles on busin 
management, editorial direction, ma 
zine design, and kindred subjects ¢ 
culated to interest publishers of 
types of magazines. 

Space is $100 per page, black a 
white. Since Magazine World has: 
WPB paper quota, it will limit its: 
culation to 3,200 copies monthly u 
paper restrictions are lifted. 

@ For Executives—The Televiser i 
quarterly journal to be published 
October by Television Workshop, \ 
York creators and producers of t 
vision shows. It will offer how-to-d 
articles on television program prod 
tion and studio management, and 
intended principally - departm 
store executives, although its edit 
say advertising agencies and others lu 
already shown interest. First printi 
is limited to 5,000 copies, for lack 
a paper quota. Advertising space 
be offered later. 
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OPA vs. Ralston 


Price agency charges feed 
company with failing to figure 
margins according to MPR 378. 
Suit for $3,000,000 is filed. 


It will and it won’t be a question of 
chicken feed when OPA and the Ral- 
ston-Purina Co. meet in U. S. District 
Court soon over the agency’s suit ac- 
cusing the company of “gross and per- 
sistent” violations of price ceilings. 

e Records Are Checked—OPA’s petition 
cites the company’s pricing practices 
on “Layena,” i rag feed, as justi- 
fication for its action, but its Enforce- 
ment Division took the case right out 
of the chicken feed class by suing for 
treble damages of $3,000,000. The com- 
pany is accused of violating price regu- 
lations on estimated sales of $1,000,000. 

OPA employees, the petition said, 
have been examining Ralston’s books 
and records back to May, 1943. The 
price agency claims that this revealed 
that the company did not arrive at its 
price margins for the various ingredi- 
ents of Layena, a mixed feed, by com- 
putation and calculation as required by 
Maximum Price Regulation 378, but 
by general estimates. OPA figured the 
margins $1.57 a ton less. 
¢ Claims Margins Not Set—The com- 
pany also failed, OPA claims, to estab- 
lish base margins for all its mixed feeds, 
of which 1,800,000 tons had been sold 
since Aug. 30, 1943. - 

The petition points out that OPA 
regulation requires a feed manufacturer 
to compute on a certain day each week 
the dollar-and-cents margin on each of 
the components of mixed feeds and to 
calculate his maximum price accord- 
ingly. OPA contends that examination 
of the company’s books and records will 
reveal that this was never done and that 
certain charges, items, and sums greater 
than actual cost or replacement value 


were included. 

¢ Com s —Ralston officials, 
pole iutheies at the action, 
refused comment beyond declaring their 
intention to fight the case to the limit 
and expressing the conviction that they 
had complied with the regulations as 


they understood them. 


CALIFORNIA BOOSTS TOYS 


With wartime production between 
$2,000,000 and $5,000,000 a year, and 
prospects of $10,000,000 to $25,000,- 
000 when metals, rubber, and other ma- 
terials are again available, California 
toy makers have formed the California 
Toy Manufacturers Assn, at Los An- 
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Tough Problem + Stainless Steel = Product Improvement 


You don’t have to look any 
further than the modern Stain- 
Jess drawing instruments on a 
draftsman’s work table to find 
the answer to improving your 


postwar products. 


Designers and artists choose 
Stainless drawing tools because 
of their utility, their beauty, and 
their ability to resist corrosion 
from acid in perspiring hands— 
from corrosive elements in draw- 
ing inks. There is a tip for any 
product where lasting beauty 
and the pride of ownership are 
vital sales factors. 

There are other advantages, too, 
that Carpenter Stainless Steels 


can give your new or rede- 
signed products. High strength/ 


weight ratio, heat resistance, 
rigidly controlled physicals— 
plus easier fabricating qualities 
made possible by ductile, easy- 
forming Stainless strip and 
Free-Machining Stainless bar 
stock. Added together, these 
advantages can make possible 
better designed, less costly 
products for your competitive 
postwar markets. 


Let's start planning now to give 
your new or redesigned prod- 
ucts more eye-appeal and longer, 
trouble-free life with Carpenter 
Stainless. The first step is to 
discuss your problems with your 
Carpenter representative. But 
do it today; planning time is 
getting short. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 


arpenter 
STAINLESS STEELS 


BRANCHES AT 


¥ 


Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia 
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“Secret ingredient” 
makes synthetic rubber 
better and faster! 


Bu +Na+$-+Taylor Accuracy 
= better synthetic rubber ... on schedule ! 


ECENTLY we showed you Taylor Instruments 
at work in the huge butadiene and copolymer 
plants at Port Neches, Texas. Here are typical scenes 
from the Los Angeles and Velasco, Texas, plants oper- 
ated by Dow Chemical Company, principal supplier 
of styrene for the synthetic rubber program. 
We’re proud of the experience and knowhow that 
produced the Taylor Instruments capable of perform- 
ing this exacting task. 
But we’re proudest of the people here in our plant 
who took on the impossible job of delivering the in- 
struments on time—a job that inspired the WPB to 


rT 


these Dow styrene plants, you 
would see: 


TAYLOR RATE-OF-FLOW PNEU- 
MATIC TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS 
involving the following... 

Taylor Aneroid Flow Recorders 
and Controllers (hundreds of 
them). The controllers with 
Automatic Reset; some with 
Taylor Pneumatic Set. 


TAYLOR TEMPERATURE PNEU- 
MATIC TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS 
with 

Taylor Fulscope Recording Tem- 
perature Controllers (scores of 
them), with 

Automatic Reset, and 

Pre-Act (corrects according to rate 
of control point deviation). .The 
mercury actuated temperature 
systems having 

Taylor Accuratus Tubing (com- 
pensated for ambient tempera- 
tures), and 


tell us, “The age of miracles has 
not yet passed!”’ If you could visit 


Taylor Thermospeed separable 
well constructions. 

TAYLOR MERCURY TYPE FLOW 
RECORDERS 

TAYLOR FULSCOPE RECORDING 
PRESSURE CONTROLLERS with 
Automatic Reset 

TAYLOR MERCURY-IN-GLASS IN- 
DUSTRIAL THERMOMETERS, with 
Binoc Tubing 

In short, you’d see better than we 
can tell you how Taylor can doa 
job for yout Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y. and 
Toronto, Canada. Instruments for 
indicating, recording, and controll- 
ing temperature, pressure, humid- 
ity, flow and liquid level. 


BUY MORE BONDS 
«oe AND KEEP THEM! 


ACCURACY FIRST 


IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 


geles. They plan to figure m::¢ p, 
nently in the national toy bi 6. 
mated at $125,000,000. 

Approximately 100 concerns mat, 
types of toys in both the Lo: Ang 
and the San Francisco areas. It js 
pected that the Japanese will be oy 
the running in the toy business f 
long time and that Germany and ¢, 
tral Europe will offer little i:nmeg 
ee eye 

e regional association wii] take 

tion on matters like design piracy 
up labor standards for the industry. 
promote markets for California 5, 
things. 


Another New Lin 


+S ¢ 


Curtiss Candy Co. trig 
out new powdered dentifrice 
an addition to its regular po 
war plant output. 


Another example of postwar p 

being laid by some U. S. manufactu 
is disclosed by Curtiss Candy Co.'s; 
of seven guinea-pig cities to gage pub 
acceptance of a new powdered de 
frice it expects to add to its food ; 
candy lines. 
@ Salt and Soda Blend—“Sea Tay 
a flavored blending of salt and soda 
the name of the postwar product y 
which Curtiss will invade the dentift 
field. 

Curtiss’ first work in developing 
tooth powder was done more than 
years ago. Initial sales were made 
Gary-Hammond, Ind., and Sea T. 
now is on sale in the test areas of 
sas City, St. Louis, St. Paul-Minneg 
lis, and Milwaukee. 

@ Promotion Limited—In the 
months of sales, Curtiss reports go 
acceptance of the dentifrice by 1 
trade, which is confined to drug sto 
and a few chain variety stores. As 9 
as repeater sales to the public are s 
cient to indicate a demand for the pm 
uct, Curtiss will branch out in the s 
effort. 

Except for some newspaper advert 
ing space taken in Gary and Hamme 
Curtiss has held off on any extens 
promotion splurge. Dentists have bt 
circularized concerning Sea Tang’s qu 
ities. Window and counter displays 
used in stores where it is on sale. 
@ Useful Package—Sea Tang is pal 
aged in a smart globular, 5-oz. glass} 
which, Curtiss suggests, can find s 
household uses as salt and pepper shi 
ers and as flower vases. 

Curtiss is making the dentifrice 
its Chicago plant No. 3, where the ¢ 
mix equipment is located. 
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HIGHWAY TRANSPORT ...VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


¥ i. 


& 


Weapons 
in Waiting 


Never before have the logging and lumbering in 
dustries contributed somuch to the nation’s welfare. 


Wood is the principal material used in Army bar- 
racks and war workers’ homes. Wood is a vital 
tool of the shipbuilder and war plant contractor. 
Landing barges, PT boats and Mosquito bombers 
are all constructed of wood. Wood has largely re 
placed steel in Army truck bodies. Wood has been 
put to a hundred and one new war uses . . . uses 
which save tons upon tons of critical metals for 
cannon and shell and fighting equipment. 


Trucks have opened up vast areas of virgin timber 


. .. have become the main method of moving logs 


from forest to mill. Trucks transport a large per 
cent of the lumber to factories, shipyards and 
Army camps... celiver nearly 100 per cent of 
it to our farms and war housing areas. Today, 
the shout of “Timber”’ is a battle cry of victory. 


INVEST IN VICTORY . 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


In addition to producing thousands of military 
trucks and amphibian ‘‘Ducks,’’ GMC is now 
manufacturing several thousand commercial 
trucks for use in essential civilian occupations. 
If you are eligible for a new truck, see your 
GMC dealer first for ‘‘The Truck of Value.” 
Remember, too, that your GMC dealer is 
headquarters for the original truck-saving, 
time-saving Preventive Maintenance Service. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH 
DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 


Home of Commercial GMC Trucks and GM Coaches . . 
Volume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and Amphibian “‘ Ducks” 


LABOR 


Shift in Policy 


NLRB will intervene in rows 
between unions of the same 
family, but only when internal 
remedies are exhausted. 


The National Labor Relations Board 
is prepared to use its election machinery 
to settle jurisdictional disputes between 
unions affiliated with the same parent 
body where the parent body is unable 
to compose the differences. 

This shift in NLRB policy has be- 

come apparent as a result of a number 
of recent decisions indicating abandon- 
ment of the old NLRB rule that dis- 
putes between unions of the same affilia- 
tion would not be considered. 
@ Lewis’ Exodus—The rule proved un- 
workable originally late in 1942 when 
John L. Lewis was beginning to with- 
draw the United Mine Workers from 
the C.1.O. 

Units of the U.M.W. which became 

involved in scraps with other C.I.O. 
units were refusing to recognize the 
authority of the top C.I.O. organiza- 
tion. The war was on, and employers 
were confronted with strikes as a result 
of jurisdictional disputes which they 
could do nothing to prevent. 
e Guiding Principle—In a series of cases 
involving rows between District 50 of 
the UMW. and certain C.1.O. unions, 
NLRB laid down this as a guiding 
principle: 

An employer may petition for an 
election to determine which of two 
conflicting unions of the same parent 
body is entitled to collective bargaining 
rights where (1) no way exists to solv 
the conflict without recourse to NLRB 
machinery; (2) no other remedy is 
available to the employer who has obli- 
gations under the Wagner act to deal 
with the bona fide representative of his 
employee. 

In one case, the NLRB ordered an 
election to determine which of two 
unions had the legal right to a con- 
tract which was already in existence. 
e Not for Lewis Alone—Recently, 
NLRB has made clear that the change 
in its policy was not a device to solve 
only those problems created by the in- 
ternal conflict in the C.1.0. when Lewis 
was leaving. 

Since ‘then, the board has used its 
election machinery to resolve conflicts 
between C.1.O. unions as well as con- 
flicts between A.F.L. unions. 


NLRB is satisfied that it has hit upon 
a practical solution of these problems 
because an election does actually cut 
through the conflict and decide which 
contestant has the bargaining rights. 

However, it still does not want to 

use its election machinery unless it is 
absolutely necessary. The parent bodies 
are still expected to use their machinery 
first. The NLRB will step in only where 
the union machinery obviously has 
failed. 
@ NWLB’s Approach—The National 
War Labor Board has adopted a similar 
approach to jurisdictional disputes. As 
far as NWLB is concerned, primary 
responsibility for settling all kinds of 
interunion rows rests with the parent 
organizations. 

If they cannot settle them, NWLB 
will appoint an outside arbiter, but 
won’t do the settling itself. 

e Plants Consolidated—A dispute be- 
tween the C.I.O. United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers and the 
C.I.O. United Auto Workers landed 
in NLRB’s lap recently when two Day: 
ton (Ohio) plants of the General Mo- 
tors Corp.—each represented by one 


STRIKELESS SEIZURE 


While a plant guard watches, soldiers 
tack up seizure notices at one of the 
two Hughes Tool Co. plants taken 
over last week at Houston, Tex., al- 
though no strike was in progress. De- 
spite Washington’s growing convic- 
tion that seizures are becoming too 
common to remain effective, the 


of the unions—were consolida' 
the G.M. Moraine Products |); isic 
The U.A.W., which had a »)\a)07; 
of the employees in the cons |idate 
plant, asked the NLRB to hold , 
election on a plant-wide basi. Ty 
U.E-R-M.W. argued that the \LR 
should dismiss the case since a jurisdic 
tional dispute was involved, bit ask 
that any election be held in tw. unit 
in accordance with the old plant ¢ 
visions. 
NLRB ordered a plant-wide unit ¢ 
tablished because common supecrvisig 
was exercised over both plants. Thy 
U.A.W. won. 
@A.F.L. Compromise—The AF 
Teamsters & Meat Cutters forced th 
NLRB to hold an election as a tesy} 
of a similar dispute. 
The International Brotherhood 
Teamsters and the North America 
Creameries, Inc., Minneapolis, had en 
tered into a broad contract granting 
the teamsters exclusive _ bargain 
rights in all plants. Later, the companmiQUJ 
acquired an additional plant which ha 
a contract with the Amalgamated Me 
Cutters & Butcher Workmen of Nort 
America. The teamsters claimed jun 
diction over the newly acquired ¢ 
ployees and the company appealed {f 
the NLRB for an election. 
NLRB ordered an election in th 


in 


Army moved in on Hughes for i 
failure to obey a National War Lab 
Board directive. That order directe 
management to renew a C10 
maintenance-of-membership contra 
which expired June 6. Officials of th 
company which makes drilling too! 
and aircraft parts deny charges of lo 
productivity—made by a WPB oft 
cial in connection with the disput 
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y plant with the understanding that 


majority vote for the teamsters would 
ult in the consolidation of the plant 


the exist eee unit. The 
nt would be designated as a sepa- 
» ynit if a majority vote for the 
algamated resulted. The teamsters 


ll. 
Three-Way Row—A variation of this 


tion resulted last year at the Balti- 


bre plant of cig sean Ward & Co. 


ere the C.1.0. International Long- 


pemen’s Union and the C.1.0. Re- 
], Wholesale & Department Store 


ployees were engaged in a jurisdic- 
nal dispute, and the A.F.L. also 
‘med an interest. 

fter a hearing on a petition by the 


shoremen for certification, the 
RB ordered an election giving the 
ployees an opportunity to choose 


ong the three unions or in favor of 
union. The election was won by 
longshoremen. 


sundry Fracas 


Owners irked by well-meant 
blicity request federal press 
ents to pipe down. Employers 
J unions debate wages. 


Jealous publicity men of government 
bureaus have in recent months 
ed many a press handout calculated 
rum up 20,000 additional workmen 
understaffed foundries and forge 
ps (BW—Aug.19’44,p96). These re- 
ss frequently referred to the work 
itty, hot, low-paid, hazardous, and 
jous—as it doubtless appears to a 
ime visitor from an air-conditioned 
mment office. © 
quest to Shut Up—Workers have 
finued rather unanimously to shun 
amidst the molten iron and the 
jing hammers—largely because of 
backhanded paces. foundry and 
owners aver. Irked by what it con- 
s the hot-metal industries’ worst 
licap to labor recruitment, WPB’s 
ion industry advisory committee 
month recommended (in slightly 
tactful terms) that the official war 
cies shut up about forge and foun- 
manpower needs before they do any 
harm. 
ast week another subject of acrimo- 
argument in the hot-metal shops 
aired before the regional war labor 
d's wage committee at Chicago. 
topic debated was: “Are wages the 
leneck in obtaining enough forge 
foundry help?” 
thappy About Raise—Vigorously 
hg that foundry wages are dispro- 
honately low, hence that they drive 
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FOR TODAY’S NEEDS AND TOMORROW'S CHANGES 


Oe ee eae io) OR 5 0Te” y 
are tet ars ay ya 


That plants equi with Louden 
Oesaieell Hecate come up with 

uicker answers to every problem every 
time is no mere coincidence. Man- 
power? Louden handling systems have 
provided the equivalent of new man- 
power when it couldn’t be hied. Ma- 
chine capacity? Louden systeras have 
broken bottlenecks to multiply exist- 
ing machine capacity months before 
new machines could be delivered. 
Plant space? Louden off-the-floor, on- 
the-ceiling handling has uncovered 
valuable peo space when it couldn’t 
be built. And Louden systems, because 
they are so flexible, so precisely adapt- 
able, will be star performers in these 
self-same plants once again when re- 
conversion is the foremost problem. 
Now is the time to meet today’s needs 
with the equipment that will aid in 
answering tomorrow’s demands. Send 
for your copy of the big free Louden 
book “‘Economical Material Han- 
dling.” Write for it today. THE 
LOUDEN MACHINERY COM: 
PANY, 5237 W. Superior Avenue, 
Fairfield, lowa. 


LOUDEN 


Louden Overhead 
Handling moves 
the transportation 
| of materials, parts 
~ and assemblies out of the 
way of men and equipment, 
~ to the unused factory ceil- 
ing, saves floor areas for production. Ie 
can reach machines, bins, tables, ovens, 
etc., otherwise inaccessible ;;.can travel 
from machine to machine, department to 
department, building to building . ; ; 

m the receiving door through the en- 
tire plant to the shipping platform. It can 
consist of simple, manually-operated 
hoists, cranes, and carriers; floor-oper- 
ated power units; cab-op- 
erated types; or the amaz- 
ing new dial-operated 23> 
Louden Automatic Dis- & 
patch System. A wide range 
of track sizes permits "% 
pecqccceenee each A 

uden installation to load requirements. 
Many of America’s most modern facto- 
ries are completely Louden equipped and 
the full list of Louden users reads like a 
rollcallofthe world’s leading industrials. 


FREE Materials Handling Manva! 
64 pages of facts and photographs, 
scores of installations. How to han- 
die all kinds of materials, in all kinds 
of plants. A wealth of man-eeving 
tim pace-savin eas an 
methods Write for free copy today. 


OVERHEAD MATERIAL 
HANDLING SYSTEMS 


Untangle Men, Machines. Manufacturing and Material Handling 


workers to better paying jabs else- 
where, were the unions most’ directly 
concerned. C.1.O. unions want the 
common labor rate in the Chicago area 
boosted from 78¢ to 95¢ an hour. The 
A.F.L. International Molders & Foun- 
dry Workers asks a straight raise of 10¢ 
an hour. The A.F.L. union in several 
Chicago foundries last week won from 
the National War Labor Board for 
low-bracket workers wage increases 
ranging from 1¢ to 4¢ an hour—and the 
union is bitterly disappointed. 
Foundrymen argued that their man- 
power squeeze arose not from nig 
gardly wage scales but rather from such 
unfavorable influences as inadequate 
housing, poor local transportation, in- 
convenient plant sites, and the draft. 
As for wages, they stoutly contend 
that: (1) Their scales compare favorably 
with other industries; and, (2) an in- 
dustry-wide pay boost would only upset 
the wage stabilization es. without 
solving their manpower shortage. 
@ More Pay, Higher Prices?-—-NWLB 
recently instructed its regional boards 
to examine stabilized pay rates for 
speedy adjustment of any inequities. 
Now the Chicago regional wage com- 
mittee is at work digesting the ban- 
quet of statistics. If a pay boost is 
awarded, most foundrymen hold that 
upward price adjustments on castings 
must necessarilv follow. 


CrawfordAccused 


Thompson Products head 
charged by unions with illegal 
interference in latest election 
attemots of C.I.O. and A-F.L. 


Frederick C. Crawford, president of 
Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland, 
for the second time faces charges of 
illegal interference with a National La- 
bor Relations Board election following 
the latest setback for A.F.L. and C.1.O. 
attempts to organize the company’s two 
plants (BW —Sep.9’44,p98). 

In May, 1942, the C.I.O. filed a pro- 

test that an election, lost 2 to 1, was 
unfairly conducted and company-influ- 
enced. 
e@ Company Accused, Too—In the new 
charges, Crawford, former president of 
the National Assn. of Manufacturers, 
was accused of making speeches and 
posting bulletins urging votes against 
outside unions, while the company was 
charged with fostering voting practices 
in violation of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. 

Separate charges were filed by the 
C.1.0. United Auto Workers against 
Thompson Products, Inc., for its Clark- 
wood plant, and Thompson Aircraft 


Great for 
v lifting heavy loads 
} vmoving machinery 
V pressing gears 
v other applications 


If you are engaged in manufactur- 
ing—take a look around your plant 
and you will find many uses for 
Hein-Werner Hydraulic Jacks... 
These compact, super-powerful, 
easy-operating, absolutely depend- 
} able jacks are especially suitable on 
meee involving lifting of heavy 
oads, moving machinery, pressing 
gears, pinions, bushings, etc. 


Complete H-W line includes 

models of 3, 5, 8, 12, 20, 30 
) and 50 tons capacity. .. For 
details, consult your nearest 
industrial supply distributor, 
or write us. 


HE oeERNER 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP.... Waukesha, Wis. 


Dual Operation of 
Two Speed Pumps is 
an outstanding and 

exclusive feature 
of 30 ton model. 


j' 


* fication. 


Products Co., a subsidiary, .- 
Ohio. The A.F.L. Internat P 
of Machinists filed a protest 
vote at the Cleveland plant. 
@ Investigation Scheduled—| \¢ ¢ 
land regional office of NL} y 
vestigate and recommend the 
tional office whether the prot sts ‘ 
setting aside the election re 
unions have proposed. 

In the elections, held after she \y 
barred two plant unions fro th 
lots, 7,500 workers at Thon 
ucts voted 4 to 3 for “neither yy 
and 9,000 employees at Thoiipsop 
craft voted 4 to 1 against the U. 


How Wages Va 


BLS survey of pay ra 
reveals a striking differere 
in 31 urban areas. Detroit a 
Seattle head the list. 


Striking differences in rates of pay 
identical or closely similar work 
American cities of 250,000 popula 
or more are shown in a new stud) 
intercity variations of wage levels 
lished by the U. S. Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Bearing out previous findings { 
broad regional variations in wages e 
particularly in common labor and 
certain highly organized trades, the 
studies should be of value to manu 
turers considering expansion or rel 
tion of plants, to employers seeki 
check on their wage scales in relatio 
other scales in area and nation, and 
those businesses now drafting plans 
reopening nationwide outlets for p 
war resumption of civilian operation 
e Detroit and Seattle Lead—The } 
examination of average wage rates it 
occupations in 31 areas showed { 
Detroit and Seattle pay the hig 
wages in manufacturing and nonma 
facturing occupations, respectively. ] 
troit leads in the manufacturing 
with an index of 131 (the average 
all areas is 100), and Seattle, with! 
is first in the nonmanufacturing ch 


Other areas in which wage rates 
10% or more above the general ave 
for both groups of occupations are! 
Francisco, Portland, and Cleve 
Lowest wage areas in the survey 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Dallas, San 
tonio, Memphis, and New Orleans. 
e@ Below Average—Houston and 
Louis are 10% or more below 
average for both manufacturing 
nonmanufacturing groups, while ™ 
of the remaining areas pay wages 0 
where near the average either in m 
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Pie *< ai 
“Tete: Tea for two or a full 
ourse dinner may be enjoyed when 
you desire privacy. The novel shaped 
bles permit ease of service. 


e rates 
ral aver 
ns are 
Clevel 
irvey 
, San 
)rleans. 
and 
below 
uring 


yhile : 

y chat and appetizers. 
ages SOM pleasant and popular place in 
T in Tifuich to meet and entertain friends. 


ver 16,1 


er 

W ILL passengers have to dress for dinner?”’, one enthusiast asked on 
seeing Pullman-Standard’s exciting designs for this railroad 
diner of the future. 


No. But a natural question, perhaps. For this superb new car, in 
its decor and a intments, will rival the dining facilities of the 
finest clubs and hotels. 


Novel arrangements of tables for one, two or four allow more comfort 
and privacy, give roomy passage through the car and permit swift, 
unobtrusive, convenient service with greater efficiency. The color 
schemes, upholstery and lighting are all in the spirit of a gay, 
unrationed tomorrow . . . no detail that will add to gracious dining 
has been overlooked. 

In this pleasant atmosphere you will relax and enjoy delicious meals, 
prepared in immaculate kitchens, by chefs whose chief delight is to 
cater to particular palates. 

As a engineered as it is ingeniously designed, this is the dining 
car of Tomorrow. This is the car sophisticated travelers will talk about. 


' 


In Pullman-Standard's exhibit rooms, forward-looking rail- 
road men by the hundred are viewing the blueprints and 
. designs for this and many other postwar cars of different 
types—designs ready to be turned into realities immediately 
materials are available. Yes, Pullman-Standard is ready! 


FOR YOUR 


HYDRAUL oYSTEM 


MU LTI-pUR- 
POSE. 

collar eae 
ow oa attach- 
~ ments. 


ms." 


Standard BLACKHAWK Units May 
Meet Your Special Needs! 


ERE’S where you can save a lot of dollars, time, labor, tools 

and inventory in getting your postwar products lined up 

fast! If you'll be needing hydraulic devices on those products — 

Blackhawk has a complete array of “service-proved” pumps, valves 
and rams from which you can choose. 


And, if you can’t adapt a combination of standard units —our 20-year 
back, ground of hydraulic en gineering will save time and money in tail- 
oring a “special”, or modifying a “standard” for your quantity needs. 


Give Your Product the Benefit of 
Even More Selling Features 


A Blackhawk Hydraulic system immediately creates new sales points for your 
equipment—because Blackhawk Hydraulics themselves have exclusive advan- 
tages of superior speed, compactness, less weight, longer life, dependability 
and greater ease of operation.... Let us send you our standard catalogs as 
a basis for your consideration. We will counsel in confidence. ... Write 
BLACKHAWK MFG. CO., 5300 West Rogers Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


BLACKHAWK 


8° Ptigh- -Tressune Hydraulscs 


WAGE LEVELS IN 31 CITIES 


Based on figures prepare: by 
the Bureau of Labor Stati.:icy 9} 
U.S. Dept. of Labor, the foo. 
ing table of indexes shows rc). tive | 


Philadelphia .: 107 103 


wage levels in 31 major ee 
areas, with the average for al] .:cas IF 
representing 100: h 
Po oGp i iB 
. gf §2 if 
City = ZS 63 : 
petro ...... 13] 116 1? ( 
re 127 104 116 
Portland, Ore. 117 121 129 Hie 
Seattle ...... 116 136 126 If 
San Francisco. 114 135 129 Hin 
Pittsburgh .. 113 105 1) 
Cleveland .... 111 110 10¢ £ 
102 
1] 


Los Angeles... 103 114 


ii 

Milwaukee ... 102 106 99 fa! 
Indianapolis .. 101 100 o4 gu 
Kansas City... 100 88 103 er 
Buffalo ...... 99 115 10] ] 
Chicago ..... 99 112 10] Bike 
Washington... .. 102 . bb| 
Cincinnati ... 98 101 82 Be 
Columbus ... 98 95 uot. 
Minneapolis- Te 

me reu.... 98 100 ine 
Baltimore .... 94 93 om. 
eS eee os 90 m i 
Louisville .... 92 86 5] ae) 
Providence ... 92 102 95 i, 
Houston ..... 90 83 85 eel 
St: BiOe .... EF 88 86 but 
BOROR: \.. o030% 86 100 90 Biher 
Birmingham .. 78 ie 75 Bhwe. 
EMIS Seeks 7 80 87 eta 
New Orleans... 73 : ‘ 
ne oc ch OE ee 72 
Avtaate 6 iss. 70 


San Antonio... .. 70 


ufacturing or nonmanufacturing fel 
or both. 
Toledo, Pittsburgh, Philadelph 
Los Angeles, and Milwaukee show w 
higher than average but less than | 
more; Indianapolis, Minneapolis 
Paul, Cincinnati, and Washingt 
(rated only in private nonmanui 
turing) appear about average. 
Columbus, Baltimore, Louisville, 
Boston shade the average by fg 
varying to 10%, and Denver, with » 
manufacturing data alone available, p 
wages about 10% below the average 
e Average to High—Buffalo and 
cago, with average wages in manufac 
ing, show relatively high averages 
nonmanufacturing. Kansas City si 
average wages in manufacturing | 
somewhat lower nonmanufactu! 
wages. 
In general, the new study reflects! 
customary regional pattern of ead 
wage surveys by BLS. Highest wage 
els are shown for the Pacific Coast. 
flecting in part the increasingly 
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ant industrial role played by cities 
;e, and an effort to attract additional 


- Lakes High—The Great Lakes 
, ig represented by relatively high 
ufacturing wage index numbers; the 
jwest shows average index numbers 
rom 98 to 101; the East ranks rela- 
ly low except for Pittsburgh (113) 
Philadelphia (107); and the South 
; far behind as the low-wage urban 


e extreme range of the index is 
onstrated in the fact that Detroit 
|) nearly doubles the manufacturing 
e rate in Atlanta (70). Hand-truck- 
‘in Detroit average 94¢ an hour, in 
bnta 45¢; janitors receive 90¢ and 
_ respectively; and male bench 
blers, class C, average $1.11 and 
102 & in the two areas. 
fairly close correlation between the 
ufacturing index and the common 
103 gor rates is found. In both, Detroit 
10] Jp highest, Atlanta. lowest. In each 
10] fe the maximum is approximately 
.. Bde the minimum. The five highest 
82 Mie areas are the same by both meas- 
9) BR as are three of five of the lowest. 
CL. Examined—Cost-of-living _re- 
s show highest price levels in San 
cisco, Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, 
¢] (af Minneapolis. Kansas City, Birtaing- 
95 , Houston, Indianapolis, and Los 
88 Mecles were lowest. Atlanta costs were 
86 fut the same as those in Philadelphia. 
90 Hherally, the difference in wage rates 
‘5 Hwed little relationship to differences 
ctail price levels in the various cities. 
sa basis for the report, occupa- 
63 (ges common to all areas were selected 
analysis. The 26 manufacturing oc- 
ations, however, were drawn largely 

metalworking industries, while 
ncial institutions and power laun- 
s accounted for five of nine non- 
hufacturing Occupations. Since these 
stries are not equally representative 
ll areas, the BLS warns that “wage 
ls indicated should be recognized as 
ph approximations.” 
Reservation—BLS pointed out that 
use of the industry combinations 
have been made, “the actual wage 
§ for the occupations covered in 
city are not entirely suitable for 
able, aamective bargaining or wage stabiliza- 
yerage. im purposes,” 
and G@ifhis is due, in large measure, to the 
snufacg™ that the occupations chosen were 
erage‘ f™hted by BLS according to the in- 
ity sharial composition of the country as 
iring mole, not of any one area. For this 
ifactum™@on, many industries highly im- 

ant in individual areas were not 
eflects into consideration, and in many 
of caifl™nces these localized industries pay 
wage HM highest es in the areas. 
Coast, Mmportant issions—Shipbuilding, 
ingly @me manufacturing, and basic iron 
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DOWN-TIME OF MACHINES? 


@ Industrial Trucks have made a notable contribution to war production 
by reducing idle time of critical machines— keeping them operating at 
maximum capacity. Installation stories cited below are typical. 


* x * 
Down time of large presses at an aircraft 


little time is lost in bringing them into the 


plant and making changes. (Left) 
A fleet of eight Baker Trucks keeps the plant 
of a large domestic range f; —now 


in turning out war goods—at top 
production, Hy-Lift Trucks service machines 
with materials to keep them running without 
interruption, bringing work to operators at 
working height. They also move machines, 
heavy machine parts and are a great help in 
general millwright work. (Right) 


A busy drop forge plant keeps its presses 
going 24 hours a day with a fleet of § Baker 


tons, and make millwright work safer and 
faster. (Left) 


Handling green foundry cores without break- 
age presents a difficult handling problem. A 
large tool manufacturer uses a Baker Crane 
Truck for setting delicate cores in its 
foundry, and Low-Lift Trucks for charging 
ovens with core racks. These trucks have 
been in service since 1928. (Right) 


The Baker Low-Lift Truck at the left is car- 
rying service tanks of cutting oils for machine 
tools. This mobile “filling station” has been 
a vital factor in keeping machines running 
at top speed in the plants of one of our 
leading aircraft manufacturers. 


Because of their maneuverability, Baker 
Trucks spot loads exactly where they are 
handiest for machine op i king it 
possible to get maximum production from 
expensive equipment, conserving man and 
machine time. (Right) 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 


Plant and production managers, traffic managers, superintendents, 
purchasing agents and any others concerned with material handling 
will find the new Baker Catalog No. 52 a valuable reference. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 


2164 WEST 25th STREET ° CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 


Accidents in industry 
can be prevented. This 
fact has been definite- 
ly proved time and 
again by the safety 
engineers of the Em- 
ployers Mutual staff. 
The records of many 
of our compensation 
insurance policyholders 
provide convincing evi- 
dence. Ask to see them. 


Corl 


HOME OFFICE 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 
Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 


ACCURATE LIQUID LEVEL INFORMATION 
AT A GLANCE, WHEN YOU WANT /T- 


LIQUIDOMETER Zn (aupe 


“THEYRE ALWAYS DEPENDABL 


100% automatic. 

No pumps, valves, or aux- 

iliary units needed to read 

them. 

Models available for either 

remote or direct readings. 

Accuracy unaffected b 

specific gravity of tan 

liquid. 

Approved by Underwriters’ 

Laboratories for gauging 

hazardous liquids. — 
"Write for complete details. 


« LIQUIDOMETER 


and steel industries were excluded, 
among others, although the BLS notes 
that “these industries greatly influence 
the level of local wage rates.”” Similarly, 
other industries of local importance— 
such as grain milling in Minneapolis 
and petroleum refining in Houston— 
are not taken into consideration 


Union Bonanza 
U.O.P.W. wins award of 
long-sought back wages for 
insurance agents as it plans to 
widen white-collar drive. 


By fortuitous circumstances for 

C.1.0.’s United Office & Professional 
Workers, a National War Labor Board 
decision awarding an estimated $860,- 
000 in retroactive wages to Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co. industrial in- 
surance agents was handed down last 
week just as the union was in the midst 
of its fifth annual convention in Phila- 
delphia and was making extensive plans 
for further unionization of white-collar 
workers. 
e Effective Date Varies—Metropolitan 
is the world’s largest private employer 
of white-collar workers and the cheering 
delegates viewed the NWLB decision 
as a green light for their organizational 
aspirations. 

Some 10,300 Metropolitan industrial 
agents will get back pay of $2.85 a week 
dating from the time the company 
signed contracts with various U.O.P.W. 
afhliates. Around 2,000 New York City 
agents will get back wages from Octo- 
ber, 1942, while Metropolitan insur- 
ance men in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Michigan, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Illinois will receive retroactive pay 
from the early part of 1944. Missouri 
and Rhode Island agents who are under 
contract will also come under the award, 
although U.O.P.W. has not yet been 
certified to act for them. 

In June NWLB awarded $38,000 in 
retroactive wages to some 1,800 John 
Hancock Life Insurance Co. agents, and 
by joint agreement, the amount was 
turned over to the union’s treasury to 
defray legal and other organizational 
expenses (BW —Jun.17’44,p110). 

e Court Ruling Asked—The Metropoli- 
tan case had been pending since Octo- 
ber, 1942, when the company signed its 
first U.O.P.W. contract after six years 
of union effort to organize the com- 

any. Recently Metropolitan and 
U.O.P.W. reached an agreement where- 
by neither would challenge an NWLB 
ruling on the case. 

In addition they agreed that the 
union should choose the form and the 


“forum” (the court into whi:’; jt, 
to go) to seek a ruling wheth.. the 
York state insurance law b.-s re 
tive pay to Metropolitan indy 
agents in New York City. ‘he , 
contends that two sections «{ the 
which forbid payment of 
commissions, were designe 
rebating and do not apply 
original rate of pay was in 
Pending a court decision 
pany and the union have set 
fund of the full amount of 
active pay. 
@ More Drives Planned—N0t of 
dustrial insurance agents are on th 
ganizational agenda drawn ip by 
U.O.P.W. convention last week. 
drives were planned among insy 
home office clerical staffs (particy 
Metropolitan), and in the fina 
publishing, advertising, motion pi 
and radio industries, and in the g 
service agencies. According to the p 
some 25,000 office workers in ind 
plants are slated to be brought intg 
U.O.P.W. in'the near future. 
Allan Haywood, C.1.0. vice. 
dent and director of organization, 
the 300 delegates to the convention 
they would have the C.1.0.’s full 
port in setting up a White Colla 
ganizing Committee to be made y 
all C.1.O. affiliates having jurisdi 
over white-collar workers, with the 
jective of signing up a million 
members in the near future. 
@ Other Aims—Other plans made a 
convention were aimed at raising 
general level of income of the estim 
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Instrumental in organizing M 
politan Life’s industrial agents, } 
W. Berney now helps hold the} 
strings of a large retroactive 
grant—pending a court decision. 
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zation, “ e ° ° 
‘entiong When you receive notification of contract 


's full fi cancellation, it is imperative that your organ- 
Colla. .- ° . ° 
, mization be set up to submit claims quickly, 


made y 
“— completely and authentically. 
vith the 


nillion #% Our new easy-to-read booklet, THE ABC 
5 OF CONTRACT TERMINATION, not only 
raisingimgives basic suggestions for the establishment 
of your contract termination organization, 
t also sets down a complete and practical 
method of handling the paper work involved, 
ith illustrated sample forms that can be 
asily adapted to your requirements. 


This method, based on the use of the 
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CONTAALT 
TERMINATION 


— eee 


ring M 5 Mimeograph 
ay } 7 
<«f) duplicator 


2cisi0n. 
EOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, 
ag0, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


iber 16, 


vives step-by-step procedure 


e <A simple method 


= (ontract Termination 


Mimeograph* duplicator, permits you to set 
your termination machinery in motion with- 
ir: one hour after receipt of the notification 
telegram. This is of great importance, be- 
cause it eliminates rewriting of constant 
data, thereby insuring accuracy and speed. 


It enables you to’ meet government re- 
quirements, and provides black and white, 
fade-proof, permanently legible copies. 


Send for your free copy of this booklet 
today, and be in a position to handle claims 
without sacrifice of time, money or available 
markets. The coupon is for your convenience. 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept, R-944, 720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
Send me a free copy of your booklet, “The A B C of Contract Termi- 


nation.” 


COPYRIGHT 1944, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


What this man knows is worth 
millions of dollars! More than a 
quarter century ago, he started 
studying fire’s every trick. The fact 
that he learned so thoroughly—and 
is still learning—is often the mar- 
gin between small loss and total 
destruction. Where greener hands 
must experiment, the fire chief’s 
long and varied experience tells him 
exactly what needs to be done and 
how to do it. 

Interpreting clutch needs of 
equipment having driving and 
driven units is equally dependent 
on wide knowledge and nce. 
Designing and building industrial 
power links for almost 27 years 
enables the Twin Disc Clutch 
Company to offer experience of 

“fire-chief” quality. 


’Here’s how this experience serves 


= / 


fer ( Bee’ 


UTCHES AN 


mK 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL 


users of Twin Disc Clutches and 
Hydraulic Drives. First, it provides 
application experience capable of rec- 
ognizing and dealing with any pow- 
erlink requirement. Then it furnish- 
es the intimate knowledge of tools, 
materials and techniques needed to 
build the best power link for any 
purpose. Finally—through a nation- 
wide organization of Twin Disc 
factory branches and service stations 
—this broad experience is within 
easy reach of users at all times. 
Get the facts now about what 
Twin Disc products can add to your 
equipment, present or future. 
Write today for information worth 
money when you are co 
clutches or hydraulic drives. Twin 
Disc CiutcH Company, Racine, 
Wisconsin (Hydraulic Division, 
Rockford, Illinois). 


CLUTCHES SINCE TQae 


At the white-collar workers’ convg 
tion, the union’s president, Le 
Merrill, looks up to Joseph Cura 
C.I.O. vice-president, who represeq 
support for an ambitious campaig 
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15,000,000 white-collar workers wi 
have been harrassed since the war beg 
by fixed incomes and rising living co 
(BW—Sep.9’44,p104). 
The union demanded a 35% sal 
increase over Little Steel formula lim 
to be brought about by congressior 
action, and asked that NWLB estabii 
a white-collar section for special cq 
sideration of their problems. 


LUMBER WAGES HELD FIRM 


The immobility of the National Wa, 
Labor Board’s West Coast Lunl 
Commission in holding the line agai 
wage increases (BW—Jul.15’44,p93 
achieving distinction of Gibraltar! 
dimensions. 

Again last week the commisi 
turned down a wage rise proposed | 
the C.I.O. International Woodwork 
of America in behalf of 3,000 Oreg 
lumbermen. It was the fourth reject 
for the C.1.O. or for the A.F.L. Nor 
western Council of Lumber Sawi 
Workers, which together speak { 
about 100,000 workers in the woods! 
the Pacific Northwest. 

The C.1.O. sought to push minimt 
rates from 90¢ to $1.15 an hour aff 
failing in its previous effort to scttle 
$1.024. Now the A.F.L. is negotiatl 
for a $1.05 rate, but is expected to 
the same stone wall when this prop0 
reacnes the lumber commission. 

The unions are banking on a lil 
alization of the Little Steel formula Hnoy 
NWLB (page 9) to pave the way! 
future wage proposals. ere 
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ob Tenure Upset 


Federal court upholds right 
» fire serviceman holding a 
ytually terminable contract de- 
spite job protection law. 


One small corner of the area of 
mncertainty which surrounds the right 
ff a serviceman to regain his prewar 
ob is clarified by a federal court de- 
sion in Baltimore. The specific situa- 
ion is probably relatively rare among 
| men in uniform who are counting on 
ting their old jobs back. 
¢ Contract Stands—Stripped of its legal 
hraseology, Judge William C. Cole- 
man’s decision establishes an easily ap- 
plicable precedent: A serviceman whose 
conve™mprewar employment was under a con- 
Mtract with a provision for termination on 
C specified notice may have his employ- 

Ua ent terminated under this contractual 
r¢sciif/yrovision, and the laws designed to 
Npaigimmassure servicemen’s postwar tenure do 
not protect him from such discharge. 
The case concerned an employer’s at- 
empt to discharge an employee on leave 
fom an executive position which he 
eld by a contract that included the 
_ _,[mght of either party to terminate it on 
° Salix months’ notice. The employee con- 
a lim##tended that the Army Reserve & Re- 
CSSlOM@M tired Personnel Service Law of 1940, by 
stabli§ts provisions for re-employment of vet- 
ial ciMerans in their old jobs, abrogated this 
contract termination clause. 
eAlways a Free Agent—The court 
overruled this contention, holding in- 
tead that the integrity of contracts and 
heir basic tiasighs of mutuality must 
be safeguarded in wartime as in peace. 
The suit was brought by Carroll 
Vright, general manager of the real 
state and mortgage business of Weaver 
Bros., Inc. Wright, an Army reserve 
oficer, was called to active service in 
1940. In 1942, the company gave him 
six months’ notice to terminate his 
ontract. 

Signed After the Law—Also bearing 
mn the case was a supplemental agree- 
ent, entered into after Wright was 
alled to active duty. This agreement 
modified his salary and his share in 
ompany profits, and otherwise specifi- 
tally affirmed all provisions of the 
biginal contract. is supplemental 
Rgreement was signed after passage of 
he Army Reserve & Retired Personnel 
pervice Law. 

The federal court decision quoted the 

subsequently adopted Soldiers & Sailors 

2 liMMECivil Relie Act, which “expressly re- 

ula Himoved from the operation of the act 

vay ‘@eontractual relationships . . . such as 
ere involved.” 
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llow we developed controlled cooling 
lor “hot” steel 


ONTROLLED cooling of hot thus eliminating an operation. 
forgings combined with an 
efficient materials handling system 
was the double-barreled question 
for which Union Metal engineers 
were asked to find a single answer. 


To manufacturers who work with 
hot forgings this new development 
offers a means of saving time, re- 
ducing costs and increasing profits. 


To others (perhaps to you?) it offers 
That they did find the answer and an example of craftsmanship in 


thereby solved the problem of a steel fabrication . . . the ability of 
large manufacturer is indicated by Union Metal engineers and design- 


the product pictured above. ers to solve all kinds of problems 
Outwardly it looks a great deal _involving steel. 
like Union Metal’s well-known Right now our manufacturing 


standard steel skid box. But beyond _ facilities are devoted to Uncle Sam 
that it’s quite new and quite differ- || . to the production of tapered 
ent. You might even say it’s a skid _ steel cargo booms and masts, prac- 
box with a college education! tice bombs, and other materials of 

Layers of specialhigh-temperature | war. But when peace comes, all the 
insulation material, encased between abilities of our craftsmen and all 
heavy gauge steel inner and outer _ the new ideas and plans of our en- 
walls of the box, provide almost _gineers will be available to you. In 
thermostatic control of cooling the meantime we would welcome 
(50 degrees per hour in this Pa the opportunity of discussing 


case). In addition, the slow your future manufacturing 


cooling anneals the forgings, Pox plans with you. 
\ 


THE UNION METAL MANUFACTURING CO., CANTON 5, OHIO 
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Finger-tip 
Information 


WITH 


1 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


leleta 


Graybar Specialists in 86 key 
cities are ready to show you 
how with Teletalk Amplified 
Intercommunication you can 
keep the lines open... yet 
quickly get all the information 
needed from one or more de- 
partments AT ONCE. 


Let your Graybar Specialist 
advise you on priorities, ap- 
praise your needs and install 
just the Teletalk system that will 
save you the time and energy 
now wasted by outmoded in- 
tercommunications. 

Look him up in your classified 
telephone directory . . . the ad- 
dress of your nearest Graybar 
house. Put time-saving Teletalk 
to work for you. 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Graybar Building, New York City 


Offices in Over 80 
Principal Cities 


Pay for Dressing 


Regional war labor board 
ruling allowing bakery workers 
wage adjustment is expected to 


be followed by new demands. 


Extension of the portal-to-portal pay 

principle to employees in the baking and 
other industries again looms as a possi- 
bility, with precedent established in a 
regional war labor board decision last 
week that workers in a Hoboken (N. J.) 
bakery are entitled to payment for the 
15 minutes a day necessary for chang- 
ing from street to working clothes re- 
quired by the company. 
e Demand May Grow—The decision, 
applicable immediately to only 85 em- 
ployees of the Hoboken branch of Con- 
tinental Baking Co., will, if upheld on 
a company appeal to the National War 
Labor Board, bring demands from 
10,000 more workers in the bakery and 
allied trades for similar pay adjustments. 
This would mean $1,000,000 additional 
pay to workers annually, officials of the 
A. F. L. Bakery & Confectionery Work- 
ers Union estimated. 

Meanwhile, the decision by the New 
York and Northern New Jersey regional 


| war labor board came as a new ray of 
| hope for more than 100,000 employees 


in packing houses throughout the coun- 
try, who for more than a year have 


NAUTICAL CANNERS 


American and British sailors labor 
side by side at a cannery’s labeling 
machine where part of this summer’s 
tomato crop emerges in the form of 
soup. The Navy volunteers are work- 
ing at Campbell Soup’s plant in Cam- 
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been seeking similar pay adjust 
(BW—Jul.24'43,p101). 

@ Packers Ask Adjustment—On the 
day that the regional war labor | oa; 
was handing down its decision in \ey 
York, representatives of the ( [0 
Packinghouse Workers and the \ |'] 
Meat Cutters & Butcher Workme 

in Washington for an oral hearin 
ducted by the NWLB on a maste: 
ment, covering 40 points, which \ ou! 
give packing house workers a simi! pa 
adjustment and provide that their em. 
ployers furnish all equipment and wor 
clothes necessary. 

The master agreement, coveri 

plants of the Swift, Armour, \\ i\son, ii 
Cudahy, and John Morrell companies, 
would serve as a model for the smaller 
concerns in the industry. 
@ Similar Drive—The present negotia- 
tions date back to February, 1943, when 
efforts to obtain a higher wage scale for 
the industry were unsuccessful because 
of the Little Steel pay formula barrier 
At that time John L. Lewis’ United 
Mine Workers had begun a winning 
fight for portal-to-portal pay, and the ii 
C.1.0. Packinghouse Workers launched 
a similar campaign, in which they were 
joined later by the A.F.L. union 

In his Washington arguments for the 
broader pay base, Ralph Helstein, gen- 
eral counsel of the C.I.O. union, from 
Chicago international headquarters, 
pointed out that the nature of packing 
house work requires special equipment 
and clothing, on which the NWLB es 


ee ee 


den, N. J., just as they did last year, 
to save the harvest from spoiling. By 
this spare-time work, they earn stan¢ 
ard wages, ease a serious wartime le 
bor shortage, and help preserve big 
crops being turned in with the aid of 
volunteer farm workers and war pit 


oners (BW—Aug.19’44,p44). 
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PHONE CALLS A DAY 


Teletalk Amplified Intercommunication enables 
the Independent Engineering Company of O’Fal- 
lon, Illinois, to quickly gather the information on 
all ~ a » war production required by 150 long distance 
> ei ‘ telephone calls each day. 
nies, F } \ 
valle a EN FF “Before installing Teletalk, time was lost in se- 
x N curing the required information relative to the 
ote 7 868 shipment of parts or shipping time on equipment. 
when se = & With the Teletalk System, the desired informa- 
\¢ for li tion is at our finger tips,” says Ray Christopher, 


a 7 we So vice-president. 
LITICT 4 F 


nited —. The Independent Engineering Company makes 
ning a use of a system of ten 212 S units which keeps 
| the Ze ‘ ’ Cm every department head in constant touch with 
iched >” a each other. ‘The Teletalk System creates a higher 
were - ‘ Se a esprit de corps among department heads, is good 
i 7 > ; A for office morale and efficiency in general,’’ says 
; . @ ; ; L. R. Cartier, president. 


, gene aes : if 

from  . ee ; bee Experience of this war-busy firm, located in a 

ters, i. : &s > : ate small Illinois town, is typical of the time-saving 

ne — — ex ; effected by Teletalk Amplified Intercommunica- 

re or, ‘ tion in hundreds of plants and offices. Teletalk 

B es : permits a conference of several executives with 
each at his own desk . . . multiplies the efficiency 
of every individual ... saves energy .. . avoids 
confusion. 


Now is the time to install this modern, dignified 
method of office intercommunication. No time 
is lost as Teletalk is quickly and easily put in 
place ...operates from the light circuit. Its 
time-saving will pay for a system in just a few 
months’ time. 

There is a Teletalk representative near you. You 
will find him listed in your classified telephone 


directory as shown here. Call him today... or 
write us if you cannot locate him. 
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Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


“The Journal recognizes 


that church news is 


vital to a metropolitan 


community” 


Two-thirds of Portland, Oregon's Y 


461,854 men, women and 
children are affiliated with a 


church or religious organization 


MORE THAN half of them regularly 
attend some religious service each week. 
They support more than 340 congregations 
of different denominations; maintain 290 
church structures! So great is this city’s 
interest in religion that several denomina- 
tions maintain Pacific Northwest head- 
quarters in Portland. 


When so many members of a commun- 
ity have such a pronounced common in- 
terest it is only natural that their favorite 
newspaper, The Journal, should publish 
two church news pages each Saturday. The 
Journal has made these pages outstand- 
ing in the coverage of religious news. 


As one Portland religious leader wrote 
to The Journal recently: “I feel that The 
Journal recognizes that church news is 
vital to a metropolitan community and 
that you are giving to the churches of 
Portland sincere and thoughtful assistance 
in presenting the Gospel message. I wish 
to express my personal appreciation for 
the space given to bring the work of the 
churches before the people of Portland, 
especially at this time when there are so 
many newcomers in the city who are un- 
settled in their church and home life.” 


It is The Journal's policy to treat its 
church pages as important news pages. 
They command a high reader interest be- 
cause they are edited by an able, well- 
rounded newspaper man — Ernest W. 
Peterson, .an Oregon Journal product. 
Thirty-two years ago he was a Journal 
carrier. Then, step by step, he rose to cub 
reporter, then to general news assignments. 
For the past 28 years Peterson has been 
church editor for The Journal. 


A prominent lay worker in a great pro- 
testant denomination, Peterson is well 
known throughout the entire country and 
even in foreign lands. Past president of 
the Portland Council of Churches, he has 
been recognized in “Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica” for his activities in improving relations 
between churches and newspapers. 


If The Journal is a paper people like, 
@ paper that brings ready advertising re- 
sponse, it is because the people who work 
on The Journal make it so. Money will 
buy presses and paper and ink and equip- 
ment, but it takes PEOPLE to make a 
NEWSPAPER .. . loyal people with ideas, 
with vision, with ambition and ability! It 
is the people who staff The Journal that 
have made it Portland’s favorite news- 
poper...with more circulation in the 
Portland area than any other paper. 


«+elf you lived in Portland you'd read 


THE JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Afternoon and Sunday 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS- FITZGERALD 
Member: Metropolitan and Pacific Parade Groups 


tablished precedent in its order ¢) co, 
mine operators in the Lewis case (), 
behalf of the union he asked p 


ICT 
for the time necessary for ch.gin 
clothing, taking showers, and p: par, MM Jave 
tion of equipment. ; abs 
@ Half a Loaf—In the Hoboken (on. bal o 
nental bakers’ case, the region.| \-MlMir h 
labor board halved the union’s ict Me fo 
for 30 minutes a day. The coi pan, dtl 
held. that any adjustment of p.y fo:Mliefor 
clothes-changing was injecting « new [low 
factor into the industry. It charge! tha Meath 
the order was basically a means of cir. MM tat 
cumventing the Little Steel formula, Hjch | 
As a basis for its test case, the \nion, Mee 4 


Local 256, cited the New Jersey |aw rein : 
quiring that white trousers and whitefilm lea 
shirts be worn by each employee while 
at work, and that the clothes not be 
worn on the street. 
@ May Be Precedent—Because the situa. 
tion is similar in the baking and other 
industries not only of New Jersey but 
also in other states, either by law or by 
trade practice, the regional war labor 
board proceedings in the Continental 
case are closely watched as a precedent, 
Restaurant, food preparation, hos 
pital, and other industries or professions 
requiring special clothing as a_publicfil an 
health safeguard may be brought intofrges 
the campaign. ntec 


Pledge Debated F*: 


U.A.W. delegates argue [he 
renunciation of no-strike vow 
in atmosphere of factionalism 
stirred up by union election. 


Arguments over organized labor's no 
strike pledge at this week’s convention 
of the C.1.0O. United Auto Worker 
stood out in sharp relief against a back: 
ground of strikes in Detroit. 

@ Abrogation Urged—Sentiment was 0} 
viously strong for abrogation of the 
pledge by the U.A.W. during its ar 
nual meeting, at Grand Rapids. Hov- 
ever, this sentiment had to cope with: 
patriotic surge among the delegates t\ 
reiterate the pledge until at least the 
end of the war in Europe. 

Sharing attention with the no-stnit 
pledge issue was the election of officer 
In the preliminaries, there was a strong 
undercurrent of factional feeling, 24 
ways lively within the auto union (B\\ 
—Aug.12’44,p100). Rivalry between th 
followers of the right-wing vice-pres 
dent, Walter Reuther, and the left 
wing, headed by Richard Frankensteen) 
vice-president, and a Addes, see 
retary-treasurer, evidenced itself even ! 
such charges as one that the bette 
rooms in crowded hotels were given ' 
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wingers, whose supporters handled 
reservations. 
‘hen Cat’s Away—The factionalism 
slaved at Grand Rapids, coupled with 
absence Of all local and interna- 
4l officers of any consequence from 
i; home bases, was deemed os 
for the outcrop of strikes which 
4 through Detroit last week. 
forts to rebuild morale at Ford’s 
ow Run bomber plant in the wake 
utback reports were impaired when 
transferred riveters led a walkout 
ich closed all operations for a day 
sc 42). The Dodge truck plant shut 
n after 2,000 employees followed 
jad of 34 who walked out to pro- 
dismissal of a probationary em- 


ee. 
fhe Briggs-‘Conner and Packard 
mts were also on the edge of stop- 
res during the week when mainte- 
ce men quit. Hudson office em- 
yees were Out for a day. 

waiting Election Results—The com- 
n denominator of these strikes 
peared to be unwillingness of any 
jer of the various union blocs to do 
re than maintain a hands-off position 
any strike, and to back up grievance 
pges, until the votes are finally 
nted at Grand Rapids. General be- 
was that once the officers are con- 
med in their jobs they will order a 
t to the epidemic of wildcat walk- 


he U.A.W. confirmed itself again 
the largest union in the world when 
secretary’s report showed an aver- 
t of 1,047,227 monthly dues-pay- 
members. 

The union’s receipts during the past 
en months came to $6,251,310; ex- 
ditures were $5,389,345. Total as- 
now stand at $2,512,278. 


LB VACATES PENALTY 


e National War Labor Board 
pin has set aside a regional board de- 
ion penalizing union workers who en- 
ped in strikes. 

Acting in the case of Teaford, Dan- 
s Co., Union City, Ohio, engaged 
the business of dehydrating eggs for 
r uses, NWLB ruled that employees 
ist be allowed retroactive pay adjust- 
nts to a date agreed upon in nego- 
ions between company and union, 
t AF.L. International Brotherhood 
Firemen & Oilers, instead of a pen- 
- set by the regional war labor 
ard, 

The workers, during negotiations, 


gaged in a strike and a series of slow- 


ms, and the regional board cited 
se as a basis of setting retroactive 
‘only to the date of the end of the 
slowdown, 

In accordance with its policy in the 
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tailor-made to suit your 
catalytic requirements 


Name your needs for a catalyst and it’s quite likely they can be met 
with the help of Alorco Aluminas. You can have them as fines, 
powder, granules or balls, as indicated by the photograph. Note the 
wide range of properties suggested by the list of aluminas suitable 
for catalytic purposes. 

Alorco Aluminas are serving as catalysts, carriers and auxiliary 
catalysts in the production of such vital materials as high octane 

asoline, synthetic rubber, plastics and explosives. Being pure, there 
is less likelihood of side reactions and poisoning. They are strong 
and stable. They have extremely large surface areas. Impregnated 
with active catalysts, they help increase yields, permit lower 
operating temperatures and aid in reduction of costs. 

“ne and yield of catalytic reactions are improved with dry gases 
or dry organic liquids. Alorco Aluminas are helping here, too. 
Machines charged with activated aluminas do this job automatically. 

Select the materials most likely to meet your requirements and 
we'll send you samples for trial. Write ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA (Sales Agent for ALumtnum OrE Company) 1935 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


These Aluminas are suitable for catalytic purposes 


ACTIVE TYPES 
Activated Aluminas ... These Aluminas are catalytically active material 
when used alone or as catalyst supports. The pores of the granules 
occupy 50% of the particle volume. 
Alumina C-730...This Alumina is active after an original heating 
to 500°F. It has finer particles and greater surface area than are obtain- 
able with ground natural materials. 


INACTIVE TYPES 
Tabular Aluminas . . . These Aluminas have a range of porosity and are a 
form of granular corundum produced from pure aluminum oxide. They 
are highfy resistant to abrasion and are unaffected by high temperatures. 


Monochydrated Alumina D-50... This is a substantially inactive powdered 
Alumina having crystal structure different from the usual Aluminum 
Trihydrate. The average particles are 1 micron in diameter. 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 


|) 


BALL and ROLLER BEARINGS 
Siandard and Special 


FROM 6” INSIDE DIAMETER TO 100” OUTSIDE DIAMETER 
COMMERCIAL FINISH OR ULTRA-PRECISION 


Spherical Roller Bearings 
Radial Ball Bearings - Thrust Ball Bearings 
Radial Roller Bearings - Thrust Roller Bearings 
Taper Roller Bearings 


LIGHT WEIGHT NON-METALLIC CAGES OR STANDARD BRONZE TYPE 


* Early Delivery a 


PRECISION MACHINE WORK OR GRINDING 
bo unusual, accuracy in large diameters 


ATMOSPHERE HARDENING « FLAME HARDENING « PRECISION HEAT TREATING 
METALLURGICAL LABORATORY * MICROSCOPY AND PHYSICAL TESTING 


For excellence in production of extremely precise, 
vausvally lorge ball and roiler beorings 
iy mpsseepette 


ENGINEERING CORP. 


Re ome 


case of the Cramp Shipyar 
phia, NWLB said that de 
retroactivity would, in effe: 
low-paid workers instead of ‘he 
guilty of irresponsible con:uct, 
would violate sanctity of colle: tive 
ment. 

The new decision came s))ortly 
another regional war labor )oarj 
cision penalizing some 5,()(\) 4 
truck drivers (BW—Sep.9’44.»107) 


CITY LOSES A ROUND 


The fight between unions and 
little city of Milledgeville, Ga., coy 
ues to rage. Last week the city |p 
round when the Ocmulgee Supg 
Court Circuit set aside the cony 
of a CI.O. field representative 
organizer for violation of a city g 
nance requiring a $5,000 annual licg 
fee and a year's residence. 

The court held that the ordinang 
unconstitutional and an abridgment 
the right of free speech, that the twd 
month residence requirement is 
criminatory and is a denial of equal} 
tection of the law. 

Previously a federal court had refy 
to grant an injunction restraining } 
ledgeville officials from _ enforcing 
ordinance (BW —Aug.12’44,p108) 
the grounds that circumstances do 
warrant federal interference. The q 
grew out of a C.I.O. attempt early 
summer to organize employces of 
Reynolds Naval Ordnance plant, ; 
outside Milledgeville. The union re 
sentative had been fined twice when 
bumped into the municipal ordinan 

Meanwhile, the example set 
Milledgeville in attempting to regu 
union activities through city ordina 
has been followed by several of 
smaller Georgia cities (BW—Aug.19 
p104). 


FOREMEN OPEN NEW FRO 


While a special panel of the Natict 
War Labor Board is considering 
growing ambition of supervisory 4 
ployees for union organization (B\ 
Aug.12’44,p98), another heated f 
man issue has broken out at the p 
of the Consolidated Vultee Airc 
Corp. at San Diego, Calif. 

In San Diego, the recently organi 
Aeronautical Foremen & Supers 
Council has applied for a charter in 
International Assn. of Machin 
(A.F.L.). Harry Woodhead, presid 
of Consolidated Vultee, has defied 
new union, asserting that it has no k 
standing with the National Labor 
tions Board. 

L. E. Poesnecker, representing 
new union, assumes that his union 
legal status under the Wagner 4 
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OU can see that that ammuni- 
tion gets right up there in 
perfect condition. How? By doing 
vetything you possibly can to use 
ss paper and to save wastepaper! 


or it’s paper which protects our 
boys’ precious ammunition as it is 
mnsported from the war plant all 
he way across the ocean to the 
font line of battle. Yes, paper and 
paperboard truly keep the powder 


ww 


Of Course, You Can’t 
Pass the Ammunition—But— 


dry, keep the ammunition in 
prime condition for perfect firing. 


That’s why the Army and the 
Marines and the Navy—who need 
paper and paperboard to package 
more than 700,000 different items 
shipped overseas —- ask your help 
in protecting our national paper 
supply, ask you to send all waste- 
paper to your local salvage head- 
quarters for reprocessing. 


It’s an easy job but a mighty im- 


USE LESS PAPER— SAVE ALL WASTEPAPER 


portant one. All you have to do 
is use less paper and help your 
storekeeper to use less paper. 
Don’t ask him to wrap factory- 
packaged goods, canned goods, | 
bottled goods. Carry your own | 
market bag or basket to save his 
paper bags. Never use a piece of 
paper at home unless absolutely 
necessary. And, again, save every 
scrap of wastepaper and give it to 
your local paper salvage collector. 


This advertisement contributed by this publication and prepared by the War Advertising 
Council in cooperation with the War Production Board and the Office of War Information. 


Hetp maintain 
civillan morale and improve 
your business st the same time, 
Place your name ‘ore your 
customers with Exclusive Art 
Calendars, Gift Leather, Bill- 
folds, om Wallets, Diaries, 
Personal Estate rds, le- 
chanical 


pensive, resultful. 
ADVERTISERS PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. BW-9, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Salesmen Wanted) 


ATTENTION 
MANUFACTURERS 


Large successful New York sales organiza- 
tion desires to a a few industrial lines 
for sales representation in the Eastern states 
with a view toward development of foreign 
markets for your products. 


We have a complete staff of technicians 
and specialists in foreign and domestic trade. 
In the past twenty-five years, our sales of 
a products have exceeded $250,- 


Box 407 Business Week 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


NO need to waste time, materials, labor. 
Save them ali with the Hansen one-hand 
y i duction, assembly, 


A.L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


CHICAGOGQO ILI 


WANTED 


SUB-CONTRACTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 
HIGH-PRECISION PRODUCTS 


This Company, with 2 modern facto- 
ries, and 1,300 employees, at present 
engaged in the most exacting type of 
high-precision war production, is in- 
terested in parts or units for civilian 
use requiring high-precision and skill 
for post-war production. 

Write New Products Division, Dept. BW-? 


THE MB MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


and threatens to file unfair labor prac- 
tice charges against the company in 
event of any discriminatory dismissal. 

Woodhead declared that the corpora- 
tion will not. tolerate ynionization of 
supervisors because they are regarded as 


| part of management and union organ- 


ization i$ inconsistent with their duties 
as managers. 


Lewis Hits Back 


U.M.W. chief looses his 
choicest invective at delegates 
behind autonomy drive and 
links them with New Deal. 


“There isn’t any mincing, lackadais- 
ical, lace-pantied gigolo going to de- 
throne J. L. in his own convention.” 

The speaker, it’s hardly necessary to 
say, was John L. Lewis; his forum, the 
biennial convention of the United Mine 
Workers, assembled with rare choice of 
setting in a boxing arena at Cincinnati. 
© Still the Fighter—A little older (64), 
a little grayer, Lewis demonstrated 
that he has lost none of his vigor, none 
of his lust for battle, as he flung down 
the gauntlet to the forces determined 
to loosen his dictatorial grip on the coal 
miners’ union (BW—Jul.8’44,p104). 

His words were chosen for Ray 

Edmundson, a loyal lieutenant in the 
Lewis camp until last spring (BW— 
May13’44,p90) when he squared off 
with the boss in a fight for restoration 
of autonomy in the 21 geographical 
districts (of the U.M.W.’s 31) which 
are governed by Lewis-appointed off- 
cials. 
@ Politics Blamed—The master of in- 
vective and rhetoric blamed politics 
for the autonomy drive, always a lively 
issue at U.M.W. conventions, by credit- 
ing reports that “Browder, Hillman, and 
Roosevelt hired themselves a man to 
come here and dethrone the old man 
right on his own grounds.” 

Edmundson, though he lost the first 

round when Lewis agents broke up his 
preconvention caucus of autonomy ad- 
vocates, showed no sign of caving in. 
Despite the Lewis attack, he planned to 
push the fight to a showdown on the 
floor—for a test of strength, if for no 
other reason, because he intends to run 
against Lewis for the presidency of the 
union in December. 
e@ New Deal Condemned—Lewis had 
nothing but words of bitterness for the 
Roosevelt Administration and its ob- 
struction of wage increases for the coal 
miners. 

But in his challenge to the 2,700 del- 
egates to vote for Roosevelt in Novem- 
ber if they want “some more” of that 


> 


As the coal miners’ “old man,” John 
L. Lewis delivers a verbal spanking 
to his wards who would go astray. 


treatment, he stopped short of soliciting 
votes for Goy. Thomas E. Dewey o 
even mentioning the name of the Re 
publican presidential nominee. 

@ District 50’s Future—There was some 
hint of things to come in the U.\I.\\ 
chief’s opening remarks to the conven 
tion. In an outspoken defense of his 
catch-all District 50, the subsidiary 
organization which has stretched its 
activities into industries not even te- 
motely allied with coal mining, Lewis 
predicted that postwar relaxation of 
government regulations will open new 
vistas. 

Specifically he referred to the “great 
manufacturers of chemicals and « 
plosives” as targets for organizationd 
drives and declared that the coal mine 
of the future “will use no powder o 
explosive that does not bear the brand 
of this organization.” 


WORKERS FIX THEIR OWN 


Mass handling of traffic violatios 
tickets for employees by Los Angele 
aircraft manufacturers has done muci 
to save manpower. 

Representatives of the companic 
went to court for numerous worker 
while the latter stayed on the job. Als 
workers were represented before g: 
oline rationing boards in share-the-nde 
arrangements. 

Now Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Bu 
bank, Calif., has announced that it wi! 
advise on traffic tickets but that em 
ployees will have to go to court then: 
selves. The reason: a shortage of work 
ers in the employee service department 
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Despite the guarded, fragmentary news about the Roosevelt-Churchill 
discussions in Quebec, the conference inevitably has four main objectives: 


(1) Some economic high command for liberated Europe must be set up 
immediately, and a detailed plan of operations worked out. 


(2) Concrete plans for the occupation of Germany must be outlined, 
including details of policing, setting up civilian government, and reviving 
business. 


(3) Relief plans for occupied enemy territory must be drastically 
revised—particularly in the case of Italy, where civilian welfare conditions 
have become alarming. 


(4) New Pacific strategy must be outlined and specific plans drawn 
for the transfer of men and equipment to the Far East for a quick windup 
of the war with Japan. 

. 
The lack of an adequate plan for the rehabilitation of Italy—with appalling 
results now multiplying in terms of a housing shortage, lack of food, deplor- 
able state of public health, political disorder, and lack of progress in reviving 
normal business conditions—is finally acknowledged by both Washington 
and London. 

Though France, and the rest of western Europe, are friendly territory 
into which fairly well-organized exile governments are moving, a large Allied 
economic advisory staff which will quickly take over long-term responsibility 
for the economic rehabilitation of liberated areas will soon be appointed. 

It will work with Eisenhower at first, will carry on after the Army moves 
on into Germany. 

* 
In drawing plans for selling to Europe when hostilities cease, look for proc- 
tically all buying to be done for some time on a centralized, government-con- 
trolled basis, operating through buying agencies in this and other countries. 


In fact, practically all European business—from banking to manufac- 
turing—is likely to be operated as a government monopoly during the 
transition period. France and Belgium have already warned that this will 
be necessary. 

. 
Whatever specific plans Roosevelt and Churchill formulate for handling 
defeated Germany, they must include: 


(1) Specific allocation of control areas and some indication of the size 
of the occupation force. 


(2) Outlines for the creation of some civilian government, under strict 
military control. (Allied Military Government units specially trained to 
operate in Germany are ready to move in with the Army, as in Italy. But, 
following the failure to give AMG adequate authority and supplies to operate 
successfully in Italy, plans for Germany are now undergoing drastic revision.) 


(3) At least preliminary plans for the reestablishment of civilian 
industry in Germany (page 120) to (a) prevent widespread disorder, (b) 
provide industrial equipment for quick rehabilitation in Europe (which 
normally does half its export business with Germany), and (c) prepare the 
way for reparations-in-kind. 

* 
Don’t be surprised if the U. S. and other major powers are asked to make 
fresh contributions to the United Nations Relief & Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. 

Both Roosevelt and Churchill are alarmed over the relief problem as 


Lal 
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the end of the European war comes in sight, and energetic measures have 
already been taken to buck up the organization. 

Behind-the-scenes proposals have already been made that the U. S. 
restrict the civilian sales of textiles and clothing in order to supply enough 
for immediate foreign needs. But, since this is virtually impossible without 
rationing, the issue is not likely to be settled at the pending UNNRA meeting 
in Montreal because that comes before the November elections. 

* 
While ostensibly the Russians are not participating at Quebec because the 
conference is primarily concerned with war strategy in the Far East where 
they are not involved, don’t overlook the fact that another reason for their 
absence is that they already have complete plans for the political and 
economic reorganization of eastern Europe. 

Because operations in Rumania and Bulgaria indicate convincingly that 
Moscow is prepared and determined to handle affairs according to its own 
plan, tremendous new significance is attached to each new area liberated by 
Russian forces. Watch Greece and Hungary. 

Moscow’s course means that Soviet economic patterns are likely to 
become dominant in the entire Balkan area. 

e 
Because of this same Soviet desire to play a major role in the economic and 
political development of neighboring regions in the Far East, Russia can be 
expected ultimately to participate in the war in the Pacific. 

Territorially Moscow is likely to ask for nothing more than the half of 
Sakhalin Island which the Japanese snatched from the czars, and for the 
Kurile Islands which bar free access to the Pacific from the important Amur 
River area. 

No Far Eastern settlement that fails to set up a friendly regime in 
Manchuria, with full transport freedom for Soviet supplies, will be acceptable 
to Moscow. 

And the Russians can be expected to raise the question of joint control 
with the U. S. of island bases taken from Japan in the northwest Pacific. 

« 
Don’t miss significant indications that foreign trade is likely to be one of the 
next major issues to be aired at an international conference, though almost 
certainly this will not be called before 1945. 

The Foreign Economic Administration and the War and State depart- 
ments are already determining machinery which must be set up promptly to 
handle foreign trade on a transition-period control basis. 

OPA will revise price ceilings to allow higher than domestic prices to 
exporters if such higher prices were charged before price control was 
instituted over their sales. 

Harry Hawkins, former head of the State Dept.’s economic division 
and one-time negotiator of reciprocal trade pacts, is going to London to speed 
trade discussions with the British that have been under way for months. 

© 


The Soviet Union Chamber of Commerce will soon mail U. S. manufacturers 

invitations to participate in a permanent industrial sample fair in Moscow. 
All arrangements will be handled by the Amtorg Trading Corp. All 

expenses from the Soviet port of entry to Moscow will be paid by the Russians, 

and a special, two-volume catalog of American machinery will be started 

at once for circulation in the Soviet Union. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 16, 1944, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


srazil: a Preview 


lts economy advanced 20 
ears by the war, booming Brazil 
ay project early pattern of 
stin-American economic future. 


Brazil, whose geographical position 
d great mineral wealth guaranteed it 
key place in American hemisphere de- 
nse plans, has been given a 20-year 
post toward economic maturity by the 
r (BW—Nov.28'42,p18). American 
sinessmen are keeping an eye on Bra- 
ian economic trends for a preview of 
stwar Latin-American development 
ptterns. 

Vital Resources—The U.S. began to 
sengthen Brazilian defenses when Ger- 
any threatened to sweep all of north- 


ting the thirties, when Brazil an- 
lally laid down an average of 7,000 
les of roads, expenditures never 
pped the $10,000,000 spent in 1940. 
ow a national road plan, involving 
¢ construction of 25,000 miles of 
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ern Africa into the Axis camp. U. S.- 
built airports dot the Atlantic coast of 
Brazil, and are scattered at key points 
across the northern jungle. Brazil has 
been an important way-stop on the mili- 
tary air routes to battlefronts of Europe 
and the Middle East. From its coasts 
American and Brazilian pilots engaged 
in rewarding submarine hunts. 

In addition, Brazil’s natural wealth 

was indispensable to American war in- 
dustry, and vast expansion of production 
of critical materials has taken place. 
The U.S. has spent, for the procure- 
ment of strategic materials alone, up- 
wards of $300,000,000 in Brazil. 
e Economy Bolstered—Brazil’s economy 
has rested traditionally upon agricul- 
ture, and the export of coffee, cotton, 
and sugar. It has been violently affected 
by fluctuations in world demand and 
prices for these products. 

Under the impact of war demands for 


d 
4 


highways (above), has been drafted 
and will be rushed to completion. 
The plan calls for 27 links in the net- 
work, of which the three north-south 
roads and the main 1,900-mile east- 
west road will be tackled first. 


LATIN AMERICA VII 


This survey of the Brazilian 
economy is the seventh in a series 
of reports to Business Week read 
ers on wartime developments in 
Latin-American industry, mining, 
agriculture, and trade. 

Previous reports have dealt with 
U.S.-Latin-American trade (BW 
—Apr.8'44,p113); salient trends in 
hemisphere economic develop 
ment during the war (BW—May 
20°44,p22); Mexico (BW—Jun.10 
"44,p109); Chile (BW—Jun.24'44, 
p113); Venezuela (BW —Jul.8'44,p 
113); and Argentina (BW—Aug. 
26'44,p113). 


increased mineral output, and the loss 
of imports—requiring swift expansion 
of light manufacturing (BW—Aug.5'44, 
pl14) and shifts in agricultural produc 
tion—Brazil has gone a long way toward 
immunizing itself against the worst ef 
fects of variations in outside demand for 
its goods. At the same time, the war has 
created new problems which the govy- 
ernment has taken steps to counter. 
@ Fuel a Problem—In its earliest stages, 
Brazilian industrialization sought pro 
tection behind tariffs and in direct sub 
sidies from government. Even today, an 
important part of Brazilian industry is 
based upon unnaturally high prices ef 
fected by wartime inflation and scarci 
ties of competing foreign products. 
Brazil’s chief difficulties spring from 
a shortage of fuel for industry and trans- 
port as a result of continuing shortages 
of shipping, inciuding coastwise move- 
ment of domestic produce. 
@ Income Doubled—Despite this, how- 
ever, economic activity continues at 
peak levels: The national income, es 
timated to be around $4,000,000,000, 
is roughly double that in 1938; the 
value of industrial production is in the 
neighborhood of $2,000,000,000; agri- 
cultural output is high; employment 
at increased wages is nearly total; con- 
struction activity is held from new peaks 
ir! by materials shortages. 
uring 1943 the United States in- 
creased its purchases of strategic mate- 
rials to $50,300,000, from $43,810,000 
a year earlier. Agreements entered into 
between the U. S. and Brazil in 194] 
for the procurement of bauxite, beryl- 
lium, chromite, ferro-nickel, industrial 
diamonds, manganese, rubber, titanium, 
zirconium, mica, and quartz ended in 
the first half of 1943, and only two (for 
quartz crystals and mica) were renewed. 
@ Steel Expansion—The most significant 
single development in Brazil during the 
war has been the rapid progress of the 
$125,000,000 iron mine and steel] mil! 
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developments in the Rio Doce Valley 
and at Volta Redonda. 


For these projects the United States’ 
Export-Import Bank advanced a total of 
$60,000,000. In both projects, Brazilian 
capital—government and _private—ex- 
ceeds the U.S.-lent share. Initially, 
iron is being exported in increasing 


quantity but will provide a sound basis 


for an expanding steel industry capable 


of supplying most of Brazil’s needs for 
primary iron and steel sy ae 


@ Trade Balance—Brazilian foreign trade 
in 1943 increased both in value and 
in volume over the preceding year. In 


value, both imperts and exports were at 


record levels, exports reaching $435,- 
000,000 and imports $305,000,000. In 


volume, however, exports totaled 2,- 
696,000 metric tons and _ imports 
3,302,000, compared with 1938 totals 
of 3,934,000 tons and 5,007,000 tons, 
respectively. The unit value of exports 
in 1943 was 117% above 1938, and for 
imports was up 77%. The Western 
Hemisphere absorbed 70% of Brazil’s 
exports in 1943, and supplied 88% of 
its imports, the U.S. share having been 
51% for exports and 55% for imports. 
Brazil's extremely favorable trade bal- 
ance produced accumulations of gold 
and foreign exchange totaling $750,- 
000,000 earlier this year—most of it 
gold and U.S. dollars. 
e Fight on Inflation—Utilization of this 
wealth has been closely integrated with 


domestic fiscal policy. In its a 
inflation, the Rio government 
price and distribution contro 
industrial and corporate incon 
and instituted excess-profits tax 
This latter tax permits industry a 
farm cooperatives to escape tle |p 
by ote double the tax in equi 
ment certificates,” which carry rio; 
import guarantees on the acqui tion ; 
new working equipment from abr, 
after the war (BW—Mar.4’4+4.p])\ 
Foreign currencies and credits held } 
the government are being earmark 
to meet these import demands. 
@ Local Demand Soars—The oral » 
quirements of industry, for replaceme 
and repair parts, long unmet because 


So 5S 


rf 


Brazil is geographically bigger than 
the United States, but has less than 
one-third the population. Its natural 
wealth, largely undeveloped, ranks 
with that of the United States and 
Soviet Russia. 

Approximately 75% of the popula- 

tion (around 42,000,000), predomi- 
nantly Indian, is dependent upon 
agriculture for a livelihood. Brazil’s 
chief products are agricultural—coffee, 
corn, cotton, sugar, rice, beans, to- 
bacco, and cacao. 
e Textiles—The war has accelerated 
the diversification of Brazilian enter- 
prise, reducing the nation’s depend- 
ence upon foreign demand for its 
chief exports, cotton and coffee. 

The creation of a textile industry, 
based on the country’s position as 
the world’s fourth largest cotton 
producer, has aided this trend. Raw 
cotton production has increased four- 
fold in the past decade, to an esti- 
mated 500,000 tons in the current 
crop year. Cotton textile production 
in 1943, estimated at 1,500,000,000 
yd., was 50% above production be- 
fore the war. 

Exports of cotton textiles increased 
in ~ from $1,500,000 to around 
$60,000,000 between 1938 and 
1943, and advance orders recently 
placed by the United Nations Relief 
& Rehabilitation Administration are 
reported to amount to 90,000,000 yd. 
@ War Purchases—Increased pro- 
duction of strategic materials and 
rising incomes coincided with the 
loss of access to foreign sources of 
supply for manufactured goods. 
Manufacturing activity to supply do- 
mestic markets, and to meet some 
deficits in neighboring countries, ex- 
panded rapidly. 

While shipping stringencies cur- 


tailed agricultural exports, movement 
of minerals, rubber, and other critical 
war materials to the United States 
and Great Britain reached new high 
levels. Over-all purchases by Wash- 
ington agencies have run to $300,- 
000,000, and in 1942 alone, Brazil- 
ian exports of critical materials 
amounted to $44,000,000, noncrit- 
ical materials to $121,000,000. 
@ Exports--Manufactured goods ex- 
ports to all destinations likewise 
rocketed: 
BUSE  covecesducboccocess $2,380,000 
BOUL adoccadcowssisinsees 18,400,000 
BPUS  canccapnccedape st , --85,800,000 
Between 1940 and 1943, the share. 
of manufactured goods in the total 
value of exports rose from under 3% 
to about 25%. Exports, other than 
textiles, in 1943 registered an in- 
crease of roughly 50% over 1942 to 
reach the following levels: 
Tires and rubber ........ $11,200,000 
Chemicals and drugs ..... 
Ee reer , 
Machinery and tools ...... 1,140,000 
China and glassware ...... 600,000 
@ Rubber Tires—Brazil’s rubber tire 
factories have been turning out more 
than 5,000 tons of finished products 
for export, in addition to supplying 
rationed domestic needs, and last 
year ve to November) shipped 
the following quantities (in tons) to 
other hemisphere destinations: 


EE DED 6 00. eo aoweuwess 2,627 
MEE aiisees cdeceecdsuetes 806 
SPER Pee pee ate oe ee 622 
ETS, ch aRa oe alee e nde oh sce 492 
NS Oe, Pe eae en Pee 225 
UMN Gs aki. ince Sk DAWG SS Rs we 429 


@ Minerals—Because the bulk of min- 
eral production is for war industry, 
chiefly in the United States, exact 
output data are unpublished. Reli- 


War Speeds Diversification of Brazil’s Enterprise 


able estimates, however, place the 
value of mineral production in 1943 
at $60,000,000, or more than double 
the value of — five years earlier. 
Quartz crystals represented one- 
third of the total value, and registered 
a 20-fold increase during the war 
eriod. Industrial diamond output 
ast year was valued at $8,500,(000, 
and mica at $2,500,000. 
® Fuel—Although Brazilian coal pro- 
duction has been rising steadily, fuel 
shortages — both industry and 
transport. Railroads have been forced 
to burn wood, and cordwood has 
comprised as much as 25% of 
total freight carried in some recent 
months. Recent coal production (in 
tons) has been: 


597e~9> (avet.) \...<. ancmes 650,000 
 . Mee 1,046,975 
BOOP 6 c¥nc 00s sac cede 1,336,301 
gp Pe. Oren 1,408,048 
4 Bite taro 1,757,021 
a ee eee 2,034,311 


e Electric Power—More than 80% 
of Brazil’s power is hydroelectric, de- 
veloped power now amounting to 
1,202,006 kw. (of an estimated 19, 
500,000-kw. potential), To meet 
urgent needs of mines and industry 
in Minas Geraes state, a $3,000,000 
plant to produce 11,500 kw. is now 
under construction, and development 
plans call for extensive utilization of 
water power, as in the plans for the 
Sao Francisco River valley. 

e Construction—Construction _activ- 
ity in Brazil continues at high levels, 
but materials shortages, declining 
labor efficiency, and nsing costs oc- 
casioned a slight drop in 1943 from 
the previous year. Measured in terms 
of cement consumption, 1943 con- 
struction used 753,388 metric tons, 
compared with 818,795 tons in 1942. 
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The grass IS greener in our yard 


ATURALLY! Because the Southland is rich in 
fertile soil and sunny skies and warm rainfall. 
ost of the South has a growing season of six 
hs or longer. It also has nearly two-thirds of 
he nation’s land with annual rainfall of 40 
's or more! 

here’s “greener grass,” too, for industry and 
merce in the South... unlimited natural re- 
8... steady, intelligent labor . . . every favor- 
condition for growth and prosperity. 


And just as the Southern Railway System measures 
up to its great transportation assignment in the 
war, so will it be ready to meet the expanding 
post-war needs of the South— where the grass IS 
greener. 

We believe it’s time now... to “Look Ahead — 


Look South!” 
EnrwnweaT E. Rowan 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 


export controls in supplying countries 
and unavailability of means of transport, 
have been expanded by the overtaxing 
of existing equipment and the raising 
of production sights following success- 
ful developments in local plants. 

Not only has the local demand for 

manufactures exceeded capacity but 
nearby countries have shopped in Brazil, 
raising the share of manufactures in the 
value of total Brazilian exports from less 
than 3% before the war to nearly 25% 
during the first half of this year. 
e Textiles Expanded—Argentina and 
South Africa have been the chief mar- 
kets for textiles, iron and steel manu- 
factures, drugs, and rubber products. 
With foodstuffs, clothing, other chem- 
icals, cosmetics, metal products, and 
paper, these lines account for an esti- 
mated 75% of Brazilian manufactures. 
Apart from continued production of 
established goods, the chief lines of ex- 
pansion in 1943 were textiles, chemi- 
cals, alcohol, steel rails, reinforcing bars, 
cellophane, electric motors and appli- 
ances, lathes, surgical and dental equip- 
ment, flat glass, asbestos-cement pipe 
and sheet, small farm implements, pro- 
ducer-gas equipment, and rubber goods. 
e Transport Shortage—Movement of 
raw materials, manpower, consumer 
supplies, and finished manufactures is 
a serious problem in Brazil, and steps 
to improve both truck and train trans- 
port poe additional coastwise ship- 
ping facilities) have engaged the atten- 
tion of both federal and state govern- 
ments. Swiftest strides have been made 
in the linking of north-south railroads, 
but a comprehensive and long-range 
road building program (map, page 113) 
is being started, with funds in hand and 
surveying parties in the field. 

In 1943 internal movement of goods 

had recovered somewhat from the se- 
vere dislocations of a year earlier. 
@ Obsolete Railroads—Brazil’s railroads, 
the bulk of them a half-century old, 
equipped with rolling stock of a like 
age and of four different gages (BW— 
Apr.15’44,p112), are due for revitaliza- 
tion after the war. 

U.S.-made electric and diesel loco- 

motives have recently arrived to step 
up traffic on some key lines, but Rio de 
Janeiro estimates put rolling-stock equip- 
ment needs in the five years following 
the war at a minimum annual rate of 
150 locomotives and 3,000 freight and 
passenger cars. Brazilian shops, now 
turning out freight cars, cannot meet 
this demand. 
@ Gird for Trouble—Brazil is girding for 
the tough times ahead. A National 
Council of Industrial & Commercial 
Policy has been set up to advise the 
president. It has already made recom- 
mendations to the first Brazilian Eco- 
nomic Congress, which met last fall. 
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To give Brazilian industry the best 
possible chance in the tough competi- 
tive markets, $90,000,000 is being set 
aside for re-equipment of factories. In 
1943, the Bank of Brazil’s Agricultural 
& Industrial Credit Dept. lent $18,- 
000,000, of which more than $10,000,- 
000 represented rural credits. Facilities 
for continuing these loans during the 
transition period are being expanded. 
© Question of Tariffs—Although deter- 
mination of Brazilian officials to preserve 
the gains made during the war on the 
industrial front has led to tacit prom- 
ises or threats of tariff and subsidy pro- 
tection, this would be counter to the 
resolutions entered into at the recent 
Inter-American Development Confer- 
ence in New York, and out of line with 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter 
and the lend-lease master agreement to 
which Brazil is a signatory. 

As one of the more stable of Latin- 
American _ countries, however—ranking 
first in natural wealth and second in 
accumulated gold and foreign exchange— 
Brazil will likely have the resiliency to 
weather the transition storms without 
recourse to economic warfare. 


CANADA 


Controls Eased 


Dominion revokes batch 
of metals restrictions in move to 
encourage postwar planning. 
Other relaxations promised. 


OTTAWA-—Convinced that the war 
in Europe is nearing an end and that 
administrative agencies should react to 
this prospect “early rather than late,” 
Donald Gordon, Wartime Prices & 
Trade Board chief, announced revoca- 
tion this week of 14 administrative 
orders and 43 standardization orders gov- 
erning production of metal goods. 

The vacated limitation orders cov- 
ered an impressive list of manufactures 
from humidifiers and bath tubs to small 
electric appliances and elevators; and 
the standardization orders embraced 
products ranging from stokers and 
plumbing equipment to rivets. 

e To Encourage Planning—Gordon de- 
scribed the move as “an earnest of 
our intention to remove other restric- 
tions when they have served their pur- 
pose and, also, to encourage manufac- 
turers and others to advance their plans 
for postwar production.” But he cau- 
tioned against the assumption that all 
these goods will promptly appear on 
the market, because labor and materials 
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ESSE still be funneled first to the pro- 
tion of ba materials and priority 
ABBilian goods. 
aewin the defeat of Germany, al- 
¥ pst all of Canada’s production con- 
USMY orders will be canceled, Gordon 
dicted. Ottawa guesses that the end 
the European war will mean a 50% 
in munitions production; this would 
»n that Canada’s expanded indus- 
y| capacity will be able to turn to the 
nufacture of consumer goods and capi- 
equipment to supply domestic def- 
; and to meet anticipated export 
and. 
port Demand Seen—Gordon had 
ports in mind when he warned against 
necting a flood of consumer items in 
»near future. “We may well be in 
eriod of ‘trickle’ production of many 
icles which have been scarce or off the 
rket,” he said. “Relief demands for 
rated areas of the world may be 
se and export demands generally may 
uke heavy drafts upon some supplies 
our market.” 
But for anyone who might seek to 
e Canada of jumping the gun on 
onversion, Gordon. laid the decision 
the feet of joint U. S.-Canadian agen- 
claimed full U.S. approval. 
illing the Gaps—Actually, top off- 
ls in a Deb, ashington, and Lon- 
long ago came to agreement on re- 
nversion timing—both London and 
awa claiming more urgent need be- 
se their controls have been in force 
nget, their supplies depleted more 
pn in the U. S. Canada, for instance, 
count only 230 new refrigerators 
stock; the Dominion always carried 
| y inventories of many items because 
| ports ran at a high rate. 


BANKS COURT COMMONERS 


With a federal election just around 
e corner, Canadian bankers are out 
tum yoters into bank shareholders. 
¢ Cooperative Commonwealth Feder- 
on — claims the banks operate 
a handful of wealthy stockholders 
pinst the public interest, wants to 
ionalize them. C.C.F. and money- 
orm members of Parliament scent 
d the bankers worried when they 
d unsuccessfully on the occasion of 
pewal of bank charters to whittle 
m che duration of the charters from 
h years to one. 

Because they saw the opportunity for 
ter public relations, the bankers ob- 
med the provision that all ten of 
nada’s chartered bank chains split 
‘it $100 capital stock shares into $10 
ares in an effort to spread bank own- 
ip among as many Canadians as 
\4Missible. If they succeed, they make 
tionalization programs less popular, 
nce politically less profitable. 
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(FINANCE SECTION—PAGE 70) 
K. These markets are excessively vul- caused wary traders to lighten ho|\din, 
* nerable to attacks of jitters. That’s about and this led to the dip in the fin | hoy 
‘is all that is to be made of last week’s on transactions topping the 4: \) (jj, 
it sudden, sharp break in share coon or of share mark (almost as many shares 4s haj 
4 the less drastic shake-out in late trading turned over in the first four hous), 
in on Wednesday of this week. © New Issues—The new-issue mar ict was 
He @ Aircraft Shares Active—After the featured by the largest offering i1, som, 
i earlier tumble, everyone held his breath time—the $100,000,000 refundiig }, 
to see if it was the beginning of a large- the Great Northern Ry.—and by sever 
scale break. But, by the end of last other sizable stock and bond flotation; 
week, selective buying had started again, The Great Northern deal, incidcntully. 
notably in the aircraft manufacturing was the largest railroad financing unde; 
stocks. The purchasing in the aircraft taken since the Interstate Commerc 
list carried over briefly into this week. Commission ruled that most carrier ¢. 
Blue chips joined the rise, and as these curities must be sold at auction (BW-_ 
weigh heavily in the market averages, May20’44,p68). 
things began to look fine. Successful bidder for the Great North. 
p a ae : However, speculative interest declined ern bonds was Halsey Stuart & Co. of 
amascus Steel Was s as the week progressed. This robbed the Chicago, bond house which figured con. 
slight show of strength of some of its spicuously in the fight for competitive 
7 significance, with the result that traders bidding rather than negotiated sal 
The beautiful swords of Da- — right where they had been a fort- na a Morgan sg & Co., tr 
night earlier—on the fence. itional banker, with Kuhn, Loch & 
poe ee blades lags ~ © Cutbacks Underestimated—A lot of Co., for the railroads. 
men Knew how to make. Lom- market observers pointed to the flurry Early reports in Wall Street indicated 
pared with modern alloy steels in aircraft shares as a sign that investors that the big carrier issue, as well as the f 
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is the 
ready 


HE TRADING POST 


One Purpose 


ccent publication by the Commit- 
for Economic Development of two 
yrch studies, “Production, Jobs and 
.” by Harold M. Groves, and ““The 
idation of War Production,” by 
), H. Kaplan, has focused atten- 
on some of the specific postwar 
hems, but sponsors of the C.E.D. do 
want these special studies to obscure 
basic objective of the organization, 
h is “to assist in attaining the 
est level of employment in private 
istry after the war.” 
ie C.E.D. recently celebrated its 
nd birthday, but its origin can be 
dto the days right after Pearl Har- 
when small committees of business- 
_ mecting with the Secretary of 
amerce, came convinced that 
e the first and paramount job was 
in the war there was need for im- 
iate consideration of conditions to 
bced when the war was over. 
review of what went through the 
ds of those “‘pioneers” was presented 
e 1944 annual meeting of the com- 
ee in Chicago by Thomas B. Mc- 
of Chester, Pa., president of the 
t Paper Co. and C.E.D. trustee. He 


'e were convinced that this war was not 
y fought to restore the “good old days” 
we had idle men, idle money, idle 
sand idle opportunities. Another such 
bd might seriously impair the freedom 
yhich we were fighting. 
sing World War I neither our gov- 
ent nor industry had the foresight to 
op a program for the orderly transition 
bur domestic economy from war to 
e, or for a long-range betterment of our 
i and economical life. The organizers 
e C.E.D. were determined that this 
d not happen again, and that industry 
d take the initiative in evolving post- 
plans for the maximum use of the 
d's greatest productive machine and for 
aximum employment of our people. 
ost existin Seslnass organizations and 
known trade associations were embarked 
wide range of programs with many 
ives, postwar jobs being only one of 
al, Therefore, it was resolved from the 
pning that C.E.D. should be unique in 
it was to be a single-purpose organiza- 
its field work and its research directed 
ily to the creation of more postwar 
in private industry. 
om the beginning it was recognized 
jobs in private industry were not the 
but the result of our economic well- 
g. therefore, C.E.D.’s field and research 
ties should be directed to the most 
brtant political and economic causes 
h affect abundant employment in the 
te enterprise system. In this manner it 
hoped to bring a scientific approach to 
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those factors which accelerate the economic 
machine and which result in increasing em- 
ployment. No field activity or research has 
been attempted that is not directly related 
to the primary objective of cregting more 
postwar jobs. 


Discipline Dividends 


Introduction of thousands of un- 
skilled workers into American industry 
as a result of the war gave safety engl- 
neers a headache. 

Fears that plant accident records 
might soar as a result of the necessity 
of putting men and women to work on 
jobs with far less training than had nor- 
mally been considered necessary un- 
doubtedly were well-founded, but the 
intensive safety education programs 
that accompanied the influx of un- 
trained workers appear to have paid 
dividends. 

The story of how the railroads have 
met increased demands of civilian and 
military traffic, despite shortages of 
equipment and manpower, has been 
told before, but figures from the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reveal 
that the number of deaths in railroad 
accidents declined in the first half of 
1944, compared to the first six months 
of 1943, thanks to constant vigilance 
by those interested in safety. 

The Greater New York Safety Coun- 
cil found that of the 3,933 fatal acci- 
dents in New York City in 1943, only 
about 8% could be charged to occu- 
pational hazards. Included in the coun- 
cil’s safety program were an accident- 
reduction contest involving 254 plants; 
monthly meetings of industrial execu- 
tives and senior safety engineers; lec- 
tures and discussion courses; and indus- 
trial first aid courses in cooperation with 
the Red Cross. 

One thing stands out—home is a 
dangerous place. Half of the city’s fatal 
accidents last year occurred in the home, 
compared to 18% charged to public 
motor vehicle accidents. ‘The council 
this year has launched a program to 
treat home accidents as a public health 
problem. 

More than 15 million Americar 
women are now working, many in fac- 
tories where rigid industrial safety disci- 
pline is in effect. At war’s end it will be 
interesting to see whether the lessons 
of safety, thus learned in the industrial 
= will be carried over into the 

ome. A few million women, already 
trained to recognize and avert hazards, 
should be able to do a valuable job of 
safety education with their sisters on 
the home front: Wc, 


IF PRINTING 
PROBLEMS ARE 
YOUR 


BOTTLENECKS 
e+. try this 
30-minute plan ! 


CALL IN YOUR PRINTER .. . he knows the new- 
est and best ways to plan and produce business 
stationery and all types of business printing. 
A thorough discussion with your printer is the 
starting point of outstanding printed results. 


30 MINUTES LATER... you can be well on the 
way to new letterheads, envelopes, statements, 
forms and direct-mail pieces that you can be 
proud of. Make sure of this by specifying Pre- 
Tested paper—NEKOOSA BOND, the paper 
you can always depend upon. 


BUY MORE BONDS AND KEEP THEM 


Paper is a vital war material. To save paper, 
fo save money, now more than ever .. . . 


TO PLAWN with 


R PRIiW 7 


Waboom Goud 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company. 
PortEdwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 


TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 


THE TREND 


CHEMISTRY AND CARTELS 


In the background of the Roosevelt-Churchill conver- 
sations in Quebec and of the American Chemital So- 
ciety’s meeting in New York this week was a common 
subject: cartels. 

Cartels must be eradicated, said the President in a 
letter to Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 

The German chemical and dye trust, in particular, 
must be broken up, said Attorney General Francis Biddle 
in opening the government’s verbal barrage against cartels 
a few days earlier (BW —Sep.2’44,p5). 


© The British Prime Minister, up to this week, had dis- 
played no public interest in the cartel discussion. The 
British-American oil agreement (BW—Aug.12’44,p112) 
and the Atlantic Charter contain reservations to protect 
“existing agreements.” The British are said to be quite 
stiff-necked about their existing agreements. Some of 
these, at least, fulfill the commonly understood defini- 
tions of cartels—that is, private international trade 
treaties, pools, or compacts in which governments some- 
times participate. 

The German dye trust, I. G. Farben, and the Japanese 
chemical process industries, according to testimony be- 
fore the Senate Kilgore committee, used cartels to aid 
their governments’ technical preparation for war. Such 
statements provoke a never-ending circle of controversy. 
American chemical manufacturers who had prewar deal- 
ings with foreign technicians hold that the “know how” 
we got from the Germans, at least, exceeded anything 
the Germans got from us. 


@ U.S. chemical manufacturers, at this moment, have 
about $100,000,000 worth of new plants of their own 
under construction. They hold that American processes, 
including those for making synthetic rubber and pharma- 
ceuticals, are now unsurpassed. They assert new confi- 
dence in the professional leadership of American chem- 
ists—with only one reservation: a growing concern over 
the wartime shortage in the supply of young chemists and 
trainees, 

This leadership implies the obligation to help answer 
such questions as how far the United Nations should 
go in dismantling German chemical manufacturing, and 
what equipment should be left to assure the German 
people a decent level of subsistence. 

A more fundamental question, “What world trade 
policies would induce a favorable economic climate for 
all nations?” is not the exclusive concern of the chemists, 
or of the government officials, or of any other one 
group. It concerns everyone whose livelihood depends 
upon business activity. 

U. S. world trade policy, of course, is subject to change 
by national elections, by the attitudes and actions of other 
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nations, and by any number of unpredictable city 
stances. But the outlines have been chalked up. 

One element in it is a well-articulated opposition 
cartels, which is reflected in the Justice Dept.’s bla 
prosecutions—including those of chemical mauufag 
ers—under the Sherman antitrust act. 


® Cartels are held to spoil the economic climate by ¢} 
tendency to fix prices, to restrict output, to prese 
quotas and marketing areas of companies and natig 
and generally to deny to the consuming public the be 
fits of competitive business activity. 

Another phase of U. S. foreign trade policy is a fa 
able attitude toward international commodity agreemer 
Such agreements are defended as necessary to rational 
the sometimes conflicting, sometimes parallel, interg 
of various countries; to prevent waste of natural resourg 
and to guarantee reasonable distribution among { 
nations. Their avowed object is to promote the gene 
welfare of all lands, whereas cartels aim at promoting 
economic welfare of special interests. 

Further, these new international agreements are 
fended on the ground that they are negotiated by offig 
who are responsible to all the people. 

The tentative British-American oil agreement, one 
these new compacts, is, perhaps, too vague and too | 
ited—without participation of Soviet Russia as yet 
practical purposes, but it may be a feeler toward otf 
postwar agreements affecting such other vital maten 
as rubber and tin. Pressures have developed for exta 
ing such schemes to air transportation, ocean shippi 
and radio communications. 

Neither the government nor the chemical indw 
has, so far, articulated a possible foreign trade pe 
device which might replace prewar private agreeme 
affecting chemicals, or other highly technical fields. 
an agreement to establish an international Food 
Agriculture Organization (BW —Sep.2’44,p26) alr 
has been drafted. 


© Ultimately, an international group may have to bt 
lected to exercise general supervision over the funct 
ing of these international agreements. 

The question each practical businessman inter 
in world trade raises, at this point, is how far the gov 
ment should go in regimenting private business 
result of international government compacts. 

American business has been as reticent about diso 
ing cartels as Churchill has been. Therefore, as an An 
ean government official might say, economic plan 
for world trade proceeds at the government level. 
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